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Rubber muscles 
toss 20 tons of steel balls 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NSIDE that big iron drum are 20 

tons of 4-inch steel balls. They're 
grinding up rock, mud and ore in order 
to separate a fine white pow der for 
paints. As the drum turns, the balls fall 
and roll over the rock. 

But there was constant trouble and 
expense with the big V beles driving 
the mill. There was space enough for 
only six belts; they needed more; they 
were lasting only five or six w eeks. Then 
the engineers heard of B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts. 

A grommet is like a giant cable ex- 
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cept that it’s endless—it’s a cord loop 
built by winding heavy cord on itself. 
It stands hard pulls and jerks, yet is 
flexible. The first grommet belts lasted 
not six weeks but six months, saved 
$100 a month in belt costs, saved a 
probable $800 for redesigning and 
rebuilding the drive. 

Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F. Goodrich —in 
V belts, conveyor belts, hose—no BFG 
product is ever regarded as “finished” 
or standardized or too unimportant to 
get its share. If you use V belts or 


other industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide any product you may buy is the 
best to be had without first seeing 
your BFG distributor and finding out 
what B. F. Goodrich research may have 
done recently to improve it. If your 
business uses V belts, ask the BFG 
distributor to show you the V belec 
“X-ray” demonstrator, or write: The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Walker's exclusive Synchro- 
Flex construction means to 
your comfort. 
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LETTERS 





One Way to Lose Face 


Sir 

General Jonathan Wainwright's statement 
to the effect that, were he in command in 
Korea, he would authorize atrocities by 
Americans similar to those committed by the 
Reds [Time, July 24] should make peace- 
minded Americans thankful he is retired . 

The one sure way for us to lose face before 
the free world is for us to sink to the level of 
the enemies of freedom . 

Tep SIPE 

Columbus, Ohio 


U.S. vy. Chiang Kai-shek 
Sir 

My observations while on Formosa in May 
coincide with those of John Osborne in his 
courageous statement, “U.S. Tragedy in For- 
mosa” [Trme, July 17]. As he said: “Any 
child can observe” our anti-Chiang policy 
there. I was troubled by it then, as I am 
troubled by our effrontery now in bottling up 
Chiang Kai-shek ‘ 

I have known the Generalissimo since 1927. 
While I agree that there is every reason why 
he might have antipathy to the US.,” I 
am sure [he gave no] such impression two 
months ago. He discussed U'S. aid objectively, 
as the way to prevent World War III 
If those around him are anti-American, we 
have only ourselves to blame. In 1927, when 
General Chiang married Mei-ling Soong, he 
wanted very much to visit the U.S.A. and 
Europe. Trouble with his Communists, which 

. . has continued to this day, kept him from 
making that trip. We are just beginning to 
learn in this country what he has been up 
against for more than 20 years. 


GERALDINE FITCH 








Leonia, N.J. 


Dianetics: Believe It or Not 
Sir 

We think, even though your description of 
the mechanics of Ron Hubbard's Dianetics: 
The Modern Science of Mental Health (Time, 
July 24) is fair and accurate enough, that as a 
whole your treatment is . unduly derisive. 

While it is probable that there are people 
who make a cult of dianetics, that fact is 
irrelevant. The only issue is whether or not it 
works toward making people more happy and 
more sant . Sane people do not belong to 
cults We agree that Hubbard makes too 
many wild generalizations But if dianet- 








ics works, what is now hyperbole may be- 
come cold fact 


Lee PARMAN 
Rospert HARLow 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Sir 
A sentence in another Time July 24 
article says: “Believe it or not, Americans can 
believe anything.” Should this not have 
closed the story of dianetics? 


Harrison W. MILLER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

P Your article on dianctics is on the 
whole a capable and lucid job of reporting on 
a topic of great significance. It is somewhat 
unfortunate, however, that . . . the specter of 
hypnotism was allowed to rear its ugly head 
in your article—when you neglect to state 
specifically that precise and positive precau- 
tions are always taken in each dianetic ther- 
apy session to prevent the patient from slip- 
ping even accidentally into a trance 


EverRETT A. PARKE 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sir: 
I say that Hubbard has given a new 
name to an old treatment: hypnotherapy 
Howarp DANIELS 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: 

It is easy to ridicule things we do not 
understand. I do not understand dianetics; 
but after 14 hours of therapy and 23 hours 
of auditing others, I am no longer willing to 
ridicule [it] Dianetics works 

In the Pasadena dianetics group there are 
over 200 me mbe rs one man, W ith 6°o 
hours, has shed his migraine headaches. His 
wife, with 60 hours, has cleared a chronic 
bad skin condition that had dermatologists 
baffled ... One little lady, with only a 
few hours of therapy, is threading needles 
without aid now—something she has not 
done for years 


IpDELLA PURNELL STONE 
Sierra Madre, Calif 
Sir 
Your story on dianctics is an impressive 
example of distortion Your insinuation— 


supported by reference to Hollywood eccen- 
tricity and atmosphere, and by quotation of 
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he telephone takes a 


smaller part of the family 


budget than in 1939... 


One of the attractive and remarkable things about 
telephone service is its low price. 


It actually takes a smaller part of the family 
budget than it did ten or eleven years ago. That's 
because the average family income has increased 
much more than the increase in telephone rates. 
Even though increases in telephone rates are still 
needed to catch up with past increases in costs, your 
telephone will continue to be a big bargain. The 
increases so far, plus those now requested, average 
only a penny or so per call. 

At the same time, there has been a big increase in 
the value of the telephone. On the average, you 
can now call more than twice as many telephones 
in your local area as in 1939, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Los Angeles practitioners and “authorities” 
exclusively—that interest in dianetics looms 
largest on the “lunatic fringe” is false. . . 

Louis GOLDSTONE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

Thank you for your quite accurate descrip- 
tion of dianetics . . 

Our only regret is that you . .. mistook 
the publisher's synopsis in the book to be the 
opinion of the author. Los Angeles, while 
giving dianetics an excellent reception, is not 
entirely informed as to the science. Secondly, 
you would seem to make me over-evaluate 
dianetics in my own opinion. In 50 years a 
valid opinion as to w hat dianetics is doing 
or can do for the whole society may be ex- 
pressed: I doubt anyone would be foolish 
enough to express such a wild enthusiasm 
about his own work, and I do not . 

L. Ron HuBBARD 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Should Movie Scores Be Unobtrusive? 


Sir: 

It was rather surprising to find your mo- 
tion picture editor, in reviewing The Men 
[Tre, July 24], making an unfavorable 
comment on the musical score of Dimitri 
Tiomkin, although his review was otherwise 
most enthusiastic. I thought Mr. Tiomkin’s 
music had a great deal to do with the success 
of the picture ... [Of course] the prevalent 
idea is that a motion-picture score must 
never be obtrusive. If the audience is totally 
unaware of the music, it is considered a good 
score. .« 

In this picture Mr. Tiomkin had some rare 


opportunities ... Since there were frequent 
passages of pantomime in which the music 
had to take the place of dialogue ... The 


result is a score which to my mind is fa ar ‘supe- 
rior to the average Hollywood product .. . 

SIGMUND SPAETH 
New York City 


Lace-Trimmed Prizes 
Sir : 

Time's Frank Gibney ... [implied] that 
a Korean officer was a fancy-dandy because 


he wore a “lace-trimmed undershirt” [Tre, 
July 24]. 
Heavily crocheted undershirts are made 


for Korean men by their wives and sweet- 
hearts—and hence, evidence of the reverse of 
fancy-dandyism. The open spaces allow cir- 
culation of air during the sweltering summer, 
but the lace absorbs sweat... 

These crocheted undershirts are so prized 
they cannot be bought in Korea; they are 
obtainable only if some girl is good enough 
to make them for you. I was in Korea but 
never so fortunate, 

ALLEN HADEN 
New York City 


“Hello, 'Fesser" 
Sir: 

Your July 24 story on Pearl Buck’s The 
Child Who Never Grew was of characteristic 
excellence and a fine abstract of a remarkable 
document. . 

The late Edw ard R. Johnstone of Vine- 
land made a great and lasting contribution to 
the field of mental deficiency because of his 
human and humane attitude toward child 
and parent alike . . . To the children, he was 
known as “ ’Fesser, * the best that most of 
them could do with the word professor . . 
A few of the older “boys” who were at the 
Vineland School are now under my care. I 
am greatly complimented when any one of 
them greets me, as he did my father in by- 
gone years, with a cheerful * ‘Hello, 'Fesser.” 

E. L. JOHNSTONE 
Woodbine, N.J 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Ono Tine-Reoder. 


At an advance air field in Korea last 
week one of Time-Lire International’s 
men ran into a couple of Time readers, 
He asked them what they thought of 

Time’s coverage of 
the Korean war. 


Said Corporal 
Darland W. Head- 
steath, of San Fran- 
cisco: “A copy of 
Time gets pretty dog-eared around 
here by the time we all get to see it. I 
have to hunt a quiet corner to read 
mine. If I don’t, someone picks it up 
as soon as I lay it down. 


“We're so close to the real thing that 
it’s hard to get an idea of what’s going 
on in the war. About all we 
can gather here is that our 
F-s1s are flying day and 
night loaded with rockets, 
bombs and machine gun bul- 
lets. I've been working 15 
to 18 hours a day maintain- 
ing these airplanes, and when 
I get a chance to read Time I feel a 
little more like a general running this 
show than a mechanic with a socket 
wrench in my hand. 


“The War in Asia section is an ac- 
curately written account of the part of 
the war I’ve seen, and it’s certainly 
reassuring in the way it tells that this 
whole thing has a much greater effect 
than just a fight for this beaten up 
countryside.” 


Sergeant Robert G. Biesecker, of 
Bertrand, Nebr., who is in charge of 
plotting maps for tactical reconnais- 
sance at this advanced fighter plane 
base, had this to say: 


“From early reports we had, the 

people back home consider this just a 

police action. Aft- 

er reading the last 

issue of Tre I 

feel a lot better 

about the whole 

thing. It makes 

these long days 

make a lot more sense. These TIME 

stories give us an idea of what we're 

fighting for actually, and anyone who 

reads them will soon forget the idea 

that this is nothing more than a little 
skirmish.” 





At present, 2,525 copies of each is- 
sue of Time are being flown to Korea 
by the Far East Air Forces for dis- 
tribution to our armed forces there. 
Through the Eighth Army’s Intelli- 
gence Section, an additional 1,000 cop- 
ies are also being provided for Korean 
civilians (and distributed by the Unit- 
ed States Information Service) in Pu- 
san and the beachhead area. 


These copies are from Trme’s Pa- 
cific edition, which has by far the most 
difficult transportation and communi- 
cations problem of Tre’s four inter- 
national editions. It is printed in Hon- 
olulu and Tokyo from Cellophane 
proofs and negatives flown from the 
U.S. Then it has to be distributed 
(while the news is still fresh) from 
Hawaii west to Afghanistan, from Ja- 
pan south to New Zealand. 
The week the Korean war 
began, Time-Lire Interna- 
tional had finally succeeded 
in organizing Saturday de- 
livery in New Zealand. Else- 
where throughout the Far 
East and Pacific areas—in- 
cluding Korea—most of the Pacific 
edition’s 160,000 readers can read their 
copies at the same time U.S, citizens 
are reading theirs. 


Since the Korean war began, we 
have been receiving requests for per- 


ah 


mission to reprint 
Time  stories—espe- 
cially from War in 
Asia—from Stock- 
holm to Bombay. The 
most widely requested 
story to date has been 
“The Cat in the Krem- 
lin,” our July 17 cover story on Stalin. 





As this issue goes to press, TiMe- 
Lire International has learned that 
Time is again circulating (clandestine- 
ly) inside Communist China—which 
should be news for Time readers there 
who wrote us after China fell, asking 
if there wasn’t some way that they 
could again get their weekly copies of 
TIME. 


Cordially yours, 


[pos Otic. 











“COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE!” 


| oe about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride in 
the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate to pay one of the high verdicts that many juries are 
awarding? Have you been #o/d that a small extra premium 
would provide safe limits for your liability coverage? 

Hardware Mutuals full-time experienced salesmen always 
recommend adequate coverage. Policyholders are delighted 
with this friendly, capable service. And they are pleasantly 
surprised, as you will be, at the low net cost of Hardware 


Mutuals insurance. Dividend savings returned to policy- 
holders since organization now total over $88,500,000! 

Hardware Mutuals polic y back of the policy makes your in- 
terests our first consideration—assures you fast, sympathetic, 
day-and-night service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 
3,000 attorneys and adjusters represent us in every county 
of every state. 

To get the whole story now, simply call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 
You'll find him ready and anxious to help you! 


Jnsurance for your Avromonize...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
August Mood 


There was no parade when the 2oth 
Infantry Battalion of the Marine Corps 
reserve left Oklahoma City last week. 
“They're more interested in being with 
their families the last few hours,” ex- 
plained an officer. Veterans of Oklahoma’s 
veteran 45th National Guard Division, 
called up last week, were as grave. Said 
1st Lieut. Pendelton Woods: “Looks like 
we might all get in it anyway and I’d 
rather go with people I know. I wish we'd 
never got involved in this, but it’s too late 
now and we've got to get the job done.” 

Across the nation, few flags waved and 
few bands played. In a sober week, the 
nation was mulling sober thoughts. What 
some of the thoughts seemed to be was 
reflected in reports of Trae correspond- 
ents around the country: 

@ No questioning of the need to fight in 
Korea, but much questioning of U.S. un- 
preparedness for it (“What happened to 
all that money?’’), 

@ Shock at the apparent shortcomings of 
U.S. equipment, and peevishness about 
remembered brags. 

@ A feeling that “the real war” had not 
come yet, but was probably coming. 

@ A hunch that only the U.S. atom bomb 
deterred Joe Stalin from “the real war.” 
@ A realization that the U.S. could fight 
itself into exhaustion against Asia’s satel- 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


Defense Department medical officers 
in a report to congressional commit- 


tees, last week listed the following U.S. 


casualties as of August 1: 
Dead 661 
Wounded O71 
Missing ,000 





lite manpower while Russia sat on the 
sidelines. (“Old Joe can step into the ring 
any time he sees us beginning to tire’’). 
@ Impatience at the prospect of fighting 
a succession of small “brush fires,” with 
an impulse to drop the atom bomb on 
Moscow. “Let’s end it before it starts” 
was a phrase frequently heard. 

@A hearty respect for Soviet fighting 
prowess, and new respect for Russian abil- 
ity to inspire its satellites to fight. 

@ Puzzled recognition of the international 
appeal of Communism; its very incompre- 
hensibility made it disturbing (““Why does 
anybody want to be a Communist?’’). 
@A feeling, for the first time in living 
memory, that much of the U.S. might be 
devastated in an all-out war. This didn’t 
put people in a cold sweat; it did put 
them in a mood to buckle down. 

@ A willingness to do whatever had to be 
done, but an irritated sensation of not 
being told what to do. A suspicion that 
the Administration doesn’t quite trust the 


country, hesitates to give it bad news or 
require hard sacrifices. 
@ A deeply felt, typically American faith 
that though it wouldn’t be easy, the U.S. 
would somehow climb out of this hole. 
No one was eager for war; it would be 
harder to go than last time—jobs were 
better, bank accounts bigger, cars were 
never newer, and the U.S. knew (partly) 
what war meant. Veterans said resigned- 
ly: “If they want me, they know where to 
find me.” But there was no suggestion 
that Korea was far away and none of our 
business. The U.S. citizen, who had had 
to be told that Hitler was a threat, didn’t 
have to be told this time. He knew that 
the Communists were aiming for some- 
thing bigger than Korea—and that that 
target included him. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Call Out the Marines 


The longer Korea went on, the more it 
looked like the kind of war the Marine 
Corps had been bred to fight. This week 
the Marines ordered mobilization of all 
their 80,000 volunteer (i.e., unorganized) 
reserves. Fifty thousand officers and en- 
listed men would be called away from 
civilian jobs between mid-August and the 
end of October. The remaining 30,000 
were warned that they would hear from 
headquarters soon. 

Only a week before, the Marines had 
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LEAVE-TAKING AS THE Reserves ArE CaLtep Up 


“... But it’s too late now, and we've got to get the job done.” 
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been talking about a force of 132,000 men, 
With the new additions, they began to 
have a 200,000 look. Other U.S. military 
plans, which had been hurriedly dumped 
into congressional hoppers in the first hec- 
tic days, were likewise expanding: 

@ The Army, which had been measured 
for 834,000 men, admitted it would need 
a million by year’s end. For the first time, 
it dipped into its unorganized reserve for 
62,000 enlisted men, to be called in Sep- 
tember and October for 21 months’ duty, 





California, to ponder what should be done 
in case of atomic attack. Few of them had 
either Tom Dewey’s budget, General Clay, 
or a solicitous phone call from Washing- 
ton. About the best they could do was talk 
it over with the police and fire depart- 
ments, draw up a sheaf of diagrams, pore 
over what they read in the newspapers, 
and wait uneasily until Washington was 
ready to tell them what to do. 

With a Chamber of Commerce faith in 
their city’s importance as a target, most 
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“with or without their consent, from both 
the volunteer and inactive reserves.” 

@ The President asked Congress for still 
another $1.1 billion for the armed services 
(in addition to the post-Korean $10.5 bil- 
lion, and the pre-Korean $13 billion), 82% 
of it to be spent for Navy planes. 


Waiting for September 

Governor Tom Dewey got a telephone 
call from “a nice young man” in Wash- 
ington. The young man had heard that 
Dewey was appointing General Lucius D. 
Clay to run New York state’s civilian 
defense, and that Clay was laying some 
plans. “He asked me,” recounted Dewey 
last week, “to make no plans which would 
be inconsistent with those of the Federal 
Government. I said, ‘Which plans?’ He 
said they hoped to have some in Septem- 
ber. I asked him whether he had an en- 
forceable guarantee against attack in the 
meantime and he said ‘No.’ I advised him 
we would go ahead in doing our best to 
protect our own people.” 

The same combination of anxiety and 
uncertainty had driven little groups of 
U.S. townspeople together from Maine to 
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city planners were sure that their local 
army air base or railroad yard was upper- 
most in Joe Stalin’s mind. Detroit was 
certain that its auto plants would take a 
hit. Los Angeles had its aircraft plants. 
And Boston counted itself vulnerable be- 
cause of the Navy yard and the massed 
brain power around Harvard and _ the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Chicago made ready to tattoo its citi- 
zens with their blood types—underneath 
the armpits because arms might be blown 
off—in case radiation sickness called for 
quick transfusions. St. Louis’s volunteer 
planners first thought of using the sewers 
for refuge until the city pointed out that 
a rainstorm would drown them all, sug- 
gested three old beer storage caves in- 
stead. Boston got RFC backing for its old 
plan to build a garage beneath the Boston 
Common, on the grounds that it would be 
a wonderful air raid shelter too. And New 
York’s Mayor O’Dwyer wanted to spend 
$450 million for civilian shelters. 

None of these plans and good intentions 
would put a single U.S. city in shape to 
meet atomic attack, even if Joe Stalin 
mailed out a week’s notice. Harry Tru- 


man’s National Security Resources Board 
had been sitting on civil defense for 17 
months, had yet to hatch anything. Its 
new director, energetic Stuart Symington, 
promised action by early September. But 
like Tom Dewey, the U.S. was beginning 
to wonder if that was soon enough. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Last Word 

What did Douglas MacArthur say to 
Chiang Kai-shek? 

Harry Truman certainly wished he 
knew, and so did the State Department 
and the Pentagon. They did not even 
know about the general's flying trip to the 
Chinese Nationalist capital on Formosa 
(Tre, Aug. 7) until he made it. And 
while they were belatedly and reluctantly 
beginning to warm up—by degrees—to 
the Nationalists, they looked in their 
newspapers and read of diplomatic gal- 
lantries between MacArthur and Mme. 
Chiang (see cut) and fervid comrades-in- 
arms exchanges between MacArthur and 
the Generalissimo. 

MacArthur's own version of what went 
on, when it came, told less than the 
papers. “It was so sketchy that you can’t 
dignify it by calling it a report,” snorted 
a White House-intimate. “The President 
knows that MacArthur flew down to For- 
mosa, and that MacArthur and Chiang 
discussed the defense of Formosa and 
Chiang’s re-offer of three Chinese Nation- 
alist divisions—and that’s all he knows.” 

And since Douglas MacArthur is not 
the kind of man that Washington lightly 
orders around, or remonstrates with, there 
were anxious meetings at the White 
House. The President profoundly admires 
MacArthur as a general, said the White 
House man, but believes that political and 
diplomatic decisions affecting the U.S. 
should be made in Washington, not To- 
kyo. Finally, on short notice, quiet, slen- 
der Averell Harriman, the President’s new 
foreign affairs troubleshooter, was hustled 
off by plane to Tokyo. He was to tell the 
general to keep the President better in- 
formed, and on non-military matters to 
make recommendations, not decisions. 

While Harriman was still air-bound, 
U.S. newspapers blossomed with Tokyo 
stories quoting a “reliable source” on 
what MacArthur would have to tell him. 
It was a cogent last word: 1) the Korean 
war would be useless if the U.S. did not 
fight Communism wherever it arose in 
Asia; 2) this meant backing Chiang’s Na- 
tionalists, the British in Hong Kong, and 
the anti-Communists of Indo-China, Siam 
and Burma; 3) anything less than this 
firm, determined action would invite 
Communism to sweep over all of Asia. 

After the first day’s conferences, the 
same “reliable source” added that Harri- 
man and the general were “pretty much 
in agreement.” Then Averell Harriman 
pushed on to Korea, where the general's 
men took him up to the front. 
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A Fee for Franco? 


Most Americans don’t like Francisco 
Franco, never have and probably never 
will. They didn’t like the way he got to 
power with the help of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, or the dictatorial way he stayed in 
power. In his favor it could only be said 
that, along with his fulminations against 
democracy, he had also been anti-Commu- 
nist. There was one other thing to be said 
for Franco's Spain: its location. 

Many a U.S. militaryman has privately 
argued the case for Spain as a potential 
naval base and a possible beachhead for 
the Army in case of a Russian blitz on 
Western Europe. Last week this argument 
was enough to win Franco a fat $100 mil- 
lion loan from the U.S. Senate. When 
Nevada's white-haired Pat McCarran, who 
had once enjoyed Franco’s hospitality, 
brought up his perennial resolution to give 
Spain a big slice of Marshall Plan money, 
he found the Senate surprisingly receptive. 
Administration leaders managed to keep 
the money from coming out of ECA’s 
pockets, but could not stop the bill itself. 
The Senate voted 65 to 15 to give Franco 
the $1oo million. 

The State Department was first 
stunned, then furious. Nobody had told it 
that McCarran would bring up his bill, or 
that it stood a good chance of passing. 
State wasn’t against lending Spain the 
money out of the Export-Import Bank, 
as a straight business proposition. But, 
like ECA, it was flatly opposed to handing 
Franco $1oo million to do with as he 
pleased. Even nations like Britain, who 
were wartime allies, got no such favored 
treatment. ECA nations had been required 
to sign tough bilateral treaties with the 
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U.S., to subject their spending plans to 
U.S. scrutiny and to post counterpart 
funds of their own currencies against U.S. 
dollars. Dean Acheson denounced the Sen- 
ate’s action at his press conference, and 
Harry Truman backed him up. McCar- 
ran’s amendment, said the President, was 
entirely out of place in the ECA bill and 
he hoped they would take it out. 

Four hours later, the Senate kept it in 
by the same lopsided vote, and Pat Mc- 
Carran confidently predicted that the 
House would do the same. 


THE CONGRESS 
Old Rinds & Used Grounds 


For a few days, early last week, Con- 
gress seemed to be going all in one direc- 
tion, carried along by a suddenly rising 
tide. Bernard Baruch’s espousal of im- 
mediate price controls (Tmre, Aug. 7) 
had even persuaded many Republicans 
that Harry Truman ought to have not 
less but more control over the economy. 
But before the week was out, the tide 
had become a wild rip on which bounced 
all the old rinds and used coffee grounds 
of U.S. party politics. 

Democrats and Republicans alike had 
been hearing from constituents who were 
overwhelmingly in favor of price con- 
trols, though not so eager for either wage 
controls or rationing—which both Harry 
Truman and Bernard Baruch agreed go 
hand in hand with price control. Penn- 
sylvania’s Republican John Kunkel an- 
nounced in the House that he was going 
to introduce an all-out, Baruch-like con- 
trol bill. Since this reversed the Repub- 
licans’ previous stand, Truman Demo- 


crats suspected a trap. There was no ma- 
chinery ready to ration all goods and 
police all prices across the land; the Ad- 
ministration feared chaos would result. 
Democrats well remembered their 1946 
congressional defeat (when the G.O.P 
slogan was “Had enough?’’); controls 
were apt to boomerang. On the other 
hand, if an uncontrolled economy did run 
away, Republicans could properly charge 
the Administration with irresponsibility. 

Harry Truman reversed himself. He 
announced that, if Congress insisted, he 
would accept the authority to control 
prices—but only on a stand-by basis. 
House Banking & Currency Committee 
Chairman Brent Spence stitched together 
a new bill along these lines. Then the 
fight began over the rival Spence and 
Kunkel bills. 

Some Confusion. Congressmen’s heads 
began to swim. “There is confusion,” the 
Republicans’ Earl Michener shouted. 
“There is confusion on the floor.” 

“Not on our side,” declared Majority 
Leader McCormack. “You do not know 
just where you are. You are all divided.” 

“We had not proceeded but a few 
steps,” Michener persisted, “before there 
was confusion worse confounded on your 
side and on our side and on everybody's 
Hoss 

“T do not admit that all the House is 
in confusion,” said McCormack. “I can 
see that most, but not all—but most of 
your side is in confusion.” 

Said Michener: “I admit I am con- 
fused.” 

Flotsam, Jetsam. He had not seen any- 
thing yet. Congressmen on both sides of 
the aisle with special interests to serve 
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went to work on the Spence bill. They 
amended it to weaken it; they amended 
it to strengthen it. The House agreed to 
make price controls mandatory if the 
cost-of-living index went up 5% above 
the level of June 15 (food prices had al- 
ready gone up 2% to 3%); the White 
House shuddered at such a notion, Other 
amendments got in the bill: to exempt 
radio, television, periodicals and insur- 
ance underwriters from price control; to 
chop out a provision for controlling com- 
modity speculation. The real-estate lobby 
failed by only two votes to exempt real- 
estate credits from control. 

Tentatively the House passed the whole 
bill, turned around the next day and vot- 
ed the whole thing down, and was back 
where it started. The Senate, going 
through the same process in committee, 
got no further. 

Battle Ended. After four weeks of 
brawling, sporadic debate, the Senate did 
pass the biggest single money bill ever 
approved, the $34 billion appropriation 
bill, in which was lumped for the first 
time all Government spending for the 
year. 

A hundred amendments to that bill had 
been beaten down, Paul Douglas had lost 
his brave battle to get rid of millions of 
dollars of pork-barrel items. The only 
effective gesture at economizing was an 
amendment directing the Administration 
to shave 10%, some way, from all non- 
defense items, for an estimated saving of 
$525 million. Thus the onus of specific 
economies would fall on the Administra- 
tion, while Congress took the credit. 

By the time fixed charges (¢.g., interest 
on the $257 billion national debt) were 
included and President Truman’s new $4 
billion for European military aid and 
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$11.6 billion for additional arms were 
added, the U.S. budget would be in the 
neighborhood of $57 billion for this year. 
Last week Congress also: 

@ Applauded a speech delivered by 
Tokutaro Kitamura, leader of a visiting 
delegation from the Japanese Diet. Said 
Kitamura: “I should like to express our 
deepest regret for the tragic trouble we 
have caused to the people of the United 
States, the peoples of the European na- 
tions, the people of China, and also the 
people of the Austra'ian nation.” 

@ Next day, applauded speeches deliv- 
ered in both houses by Australia’s visit- 
ing Prime Minister Robert Menzies, who 
promised troops to Korea. Said Menzies: 
“History, sir, is continuous, it is dynamic, 
and never more so than when a nation 
has pride, when it has courage, when it 
has responsibility. Sir, those are the rea- 
sons why the Prime Minister of a numer- 
ically small people may speak quite 
frankly to the Representatives of an enor- 
mous world power in brotherhood and 
with, as I believe, high mutual respect.” 


Gentleman from Georgia 

Up to testify before a House committee 
was William Lorenzo Patterson, Negro 
attorney and a well-known and voluble 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party. 
First he refused to obey the committee’s 
order to surrender records of his Com- 
munist-controlled Civil Rights Congress, 
which the committee had asked for. Then 
he began explaining certain expenditures 
by his outfit. 

“T was fighting,” he said, “for the life of 
a Negro in Georgia, nine of whom were 
lynched. Georgia state tried to lynch the 
Scottsboro boys—” 

“The state of Georgia has never tried 
to lynch any Negro,” wrathfully broke 
in Congressman Henderson Lanham of 
Rome, Ga., who was presiding. (He was 
certainly right about the Scottsboro boys, 
whom no one had tried to lynch—and 
besides, the Scottsboro case took place in 
Alabama, not Georgia.) 

“The state of Georgia has lynched— 
how many?” chided Patterson. 

“If there is any state where a Negro 
gets a fair deal in court,’ Lanham de- 
claimed, “it is in the state of Georgia and 
any statement to the contrary is abso- 
lutely false.” Negroes had no rights -in 
Georgia, Patterson insisted. “That’s an- 
other lie,” said Lanham. 

“And yours is a lie too,” retorted Pat- 
terson. 

At that, bald, 62-year-old Congressman 
Lanham leaped to his feet. “Damn son 
of a bitch!” he shouted. “Black son of 
a bitch!” With fists clenched, he raced 
around the committee table. Bespectacled, 
59-year-old Attorney Patterson held to his 
witness seat. Lanham broke past two at- 
tendants before a pair of Capitol police- 
men managed to grab him, Subdued, Con- 
gressman Lanham returned to his place, 
abrupt!y adjourned the hearing. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Fencing Match 

“Good afternoon,” barked Harry S. 
Truman as he marched briskly into the 
stuffy Treaty Room of the old State De- 
partment at 4:04 p.m. and stood warily 
behind the big walnut desk. The 132 re- 
porters readied their pencils, and the 
match began. 

After a few warm-up parries, one of 
them made a serious thrust by bringing 
up the fact that Harry Truman’s candi- 
date in the Missouri Democratic Senate 
primary—Emery Allison—had lost. Would 
the President support the Democrat who 
won, anyway? 

He always did that, said Party Regular 
Truman, grinning slyly. 

Would the President appoint a succes- 
sor to Myron C. Taylor as his personal 
envoy to the Pope? 

No, said President Truman, and then 
offhandedly gave the newsmen a break: a 
regular minister to the Vatican—for the 
first time since a Protestant-minded Con- 
gress had stopped appropriations for one 
in 1867—was being considered. 

“A regular minister?” asked a reporter 
incredulously. Baptist Harry Truman said 
yes benignly, grinned, and looked around 
for the next thrust. 

One came from a young reporter who, 
with a show of innocence, got the match 
finally under way. How, he asked, did the 
President feel about Congressman Percy 
Priest’s belief that Secretaries Johnson 
and Acheson should resign? 

Who said that? asked Harry Truman, 
taken aback. 

“Congressman Priest,” replied the re- 
porter, “of Tennessee.” 

Well, said Harry Truman, as 132 blood- 
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thirsty newsmen watched eagerly, this 
was a surprise! Priest had no business 
saying that, Truman retorted—especially 
since he is the House Democratic whip. 
Make it plain to him, the President told 
the reporter, that the two secretaries 
would not resign as long as he was Presi- 
dent. 

Harry Truman had been trapped by the 
feint, caught off guard. But now he was 
ready again, and the swordplay went on in 
earnest. 

Could the President explain why his 
friend Edwin Pauley was asked to testify 
on Korea before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee? (Presumably, Pauley’s 
testimony was designed to show how fore- 
sighted he had been as a reparations com- 
missioner in Korea in 1946, but some 
Republicans turned his testimony back 
on the Democrats: if he warned of trou- 
ble, why wasn’t he heeded?) 

Pauley, said his friend, had been asked 
by the Defense Department; he was not 
asked by the White House. 

“But,” said the reporter, “Senator Tyd- 
ings, Mr. Chairman of the Committee, 
said he was.” 

Mr. Chairman of the Committee, said 
Harry Truman, was’ mistaken. 

Then it was over, with a “Thank you, 
Mr. President.” Harry Truman had stood 
it well. He looked the way he had before 
June 25—cocky as ever, smiling and pleas- 
ant, but ready to take on all comers. 


JUDICIARY 
When the Time Is Ripe 


Probably no judicial phrase in recent 
years has caused more confusion than the 
late Justice Holmes’s famed rubric that 
free speech is dangerous only when it con- 
stitutes “a clear and present danger” to 
U.S. security. 

For years, squatting behind the rock of 
the First Amendment (free speech), and 
insisting blithely that they were a danger 
to no one, U.S. Communists had screamed 
their denunciations and thumbed their 
noses at U.S. democracy, Last week Judge 
Learned Hand ruled flatly that Commu- 
nism is a “clear and present danger.” 

Chief judge of the U.S. court of appeals 
in New York and generally regarded by 
the legal profession as one of the coun- 
try’s soundest jurists, 78-year-old Judge 
Hand wrote a 23,000-word decision which 
upheld Judge Harold Medina, the consti- 
tutionality of the Smith Act,* and the 
conviction, under the act, of the Commu- 
nist Party’s eleven top officials (Time, 
Oct. 24). If the Supreme Court justices 
follow where Medina and Hand have led 
—and their recent decision upholding the 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist oath indi- 
cates they will—the eleven will be fined 
$10,000 each and carted off to serve up 
to five years in the pen. 


% Which makes it a felony to teach and advo- 
cate the violent overthrow of the U.S. 
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"Such Fustian." Judge Hand went 
right to the point. The courts, he wrote, 
must find their way through Holmes’s 
rubric “as they can.” He suggested a 
guidepost: “In each case they [the courts] 
must ask whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ 
discounted by its improbability, justifies 
such invasion of free speech as is neces- 
sary to avoid the danger. . .” 

He argued: “One may reasonably think 
it wiser in the long run to let an unhappy, 
bitter outcast vent his venom before any 
crowds he can muster. . . One may trust 
that his patent impotence will be a foil to 
anything he may propose. Indeed, it is a 
measure of the confidence of a society in 
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its own stability that it suffers such fus- 
tian to go unchecked, [But] here we are 
faced with something very different”— 
i.e., the American Communists, who se- 
cretly conspire, conceal their membership, 
take orders from abroad. 

Most Probable Danger. The Commu- 
nists’ creed, Judge Hand found, includes 
“the violent capture of all existing govern- 
ments.” The only question is “how long 
a government, having discovered such a 
conspiracy, must wait. When does the 
conspiracy become ‘a present danger’?” 

The very thing that U.S. Reds banked 
on was that the First Amendment would 
give them freedom to make “all prepara- 
tory steps and in the end the choice of 
initiative, dependent upon that moment 
when they believe us, who must await the 
blow, to be worst prepared to receive it” 
—an analysis which paralleled the analy- 
sis made by Judge Medina. 

Judge Hand went further. The fact was, 
he thought, that the Communist conspir- 
acy was a perfectly clear danger, even 
back in the summer of 1948 when the 


eleven were indicted. Said Judge Hand, 
with a horrified backward look at such 
contemporary incidents as the Berlin 
blockade: “We do not understand how 
one could ask for a more probable danger, 
unless we must wait till the actual eve 
of hostilities . . .” 

“Choose We Must." “True,” he 
warned, “we must not forget our own 
faith; we must be sensitive to the dangers 
that lurk in any choice. But choose we 
must, and we shall be silly dupes if we 
forget that again and again in the past 
thirty years, just such preparations in oth- 
er countries have aided to supplant exist- 
ing governments, when the time was ripe.” 

Backed by his colleagues, Judges Swan 
and Chase, he denied all the other objec- 
tions raised by the eleven to the trial— 
the way the jury was selected, the kind of 
testimony and evidence admitted. The 
eleven had had a proper trial; if anything, 
the long-suffering Judge Medina, heckled 
and insulted by the Reds’ lawyers, had 
leaned over backward to be just. “If at 
times he did not conduct himself with 
the imperturbability of a Rhadamanthus 
[he] showed considerably greater self- 
control and forbearance than it is given to 
most judges to possess... 

“We know of no country,” Judge Hand 
concluded, “. .. except Great Britain, 
where they [the Reds] would have had 
so fair a hearing.” 


COMMUNISTS 


A Moral Certainty 


Said Harry Bridges, as he folded his 
lean frame into the familiar San Francisco 
witness chair last week: “I’m not a paci- 
fist. I’m against aggression. . . I will con- 
tinue to speak out against war and if I 
haven't got that right, I may as well go to 
jail right now.” 

Said the U.S. prosecutor: “Harry 
Bridges is a dangerous enemy to our so- 
ciety and a threat to our national security. 
He is a source of comfort to our enemy. 
He is the enemy.” By urging his longshore- 
men to oppose U.S. action in Korea, 
Bridges had lost his right to freedom, 
argued the Government. Bridges was out 
on $25,000 bail while waiting for an ap- 
peals court to rule on his five-year sen- 
tence for perjury (Time, April 17). The 
Government asked that his bail be revoked 
and Bridges jailed. 

Said Federal Judge George B. Harris, 
who had presided over Bridges’ perjury 
trial: “I’m satisfied to a moral certainty 
and beyond reasonable doubt that Harry 
Bridges was and is a member of the 
Communist Party ... I'm also led to 
believe he is probably one of the most 
potent figures in the Communist Party in 
America today. . . As such, his allegiance 
cannot be to the United States of America 
. « - I revoke the bail.” 

Harry Bridges winked at his dark- 
haired wife, told her not to cry, walked 
jauntily down the corridor to jail. 
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Journey's End 


As one of the world’s highest-paid mu- 
sicians, Paul Robeson had traveled far 
from the house in Princeton, N.J. where 
he was born the son of a runaway slave. 
But he wasn’t satisfied with his progress 
in the U.S.; 16 years ago, he went all the 
way for Moscow, and decided that Ne- 
groes had a better chance of advancing 
under the Commies. For the last three 
years, in London, Moscow, Paris, Man- 
hattan, he had faithfully slandered the 
Atlantic pact, the Marshall Plan, the U.S. 
defense of Korea—shouting, all the while, 
for Soviet-style “peace.” 

Last week the State Department, to 
block his appearance at Red “peace” riots 
abroad, voided his passport. Robeson 
would have to stay put a while in the land 
that has seemed to him, at various times, 
fascist, imperialistic, bourgeois and war- 
mongering. To the State Department, 
Robeson’s statements did not seem in the 
best interests of the U.S., or representa- 
tive of the U.S. people. A sample: “It 
is unthinkable that [American Negroes] 
would go to war on behalf of those who 
have oppressed us for generations,” 
against a country (U.S.S.R.) “which in 
one generation has raised our people to 
the full dignity of mankind.” 

Said a State Department spokesman: 
“We won't give a passport to anybody 
else . .. up to the same thing.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Down from the Penthouse 

In a penthouse political conference in 
Kansas City’s Muehlebach Hotel last De- 
cember, Harry Truman decided, and 
shortly proclaimed for all to hear, that 
Emery Allison would make a wonderful 
U.S. Senator for the state of Missouri. 

The common reaction among many 
Missouri Democrats was to ask: Who is 
Emery Allison? He turned out to be an 
Ozark country lawyer, a Baptist, Mason 
and Legionnaire, and the plodding, cigar- 
smoking, 56-year-old president pro tem of 
the Missouri state senate. He was also the 
great & good friend of Jim Pendergast, 
who, like his father before him, is the 
great & good friend of Harry Truman. 

In succeeding months, as Harry Tru- 
man popped in & out of the state clapping 
Em Allison encouragingly on the back, the 
Democratic Party bucked and groaned 
like a plow that had hit a patch of Ozark 
hard-scrabble. Most Democrats thought 
that Thomas C. Hennings Jr., a hearty St. 
Louis attorney who had earned a substan- 
tial reputation as a U.S. Congressman in 
the 30s, would make a better candidate 
and many of them were committed to 
him. 

The state C.1.O. pulled itself together 
and came out for Allison, declaring that it 
guessed the President “ought to have the 
chance to vote for the man of his choice.” 
Hennings countered that the right of free 
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primaries was at stake, and pointed to his 
liberal record as a Congressman (A.F.L. 
President William Green told his union- 
ists: “I can say he was your friend”). 
Governor Forrest Smith and St. Louis’ 
Mayor Joseph Darst decided to stick with 
Harry Truman. “I ain’t going to bite the 
hand that feeds me,” said Joe. 

Exhorted, harangued and warned that a 
Hennings victory would be advertised as a 
repudiation of the President of the U.S., 
Missouri Democrats weighed Truman’s 
man Allison. Last week, in a close race, 
they defeated him. 


St. Lovis Stor-Times 
Emery ALLISON 
. in a patch of hard-scrabble. 





But Truman’s rebuff was possibly the 
Democrats’ gain—Hennings looked like a 
better campaigner than Allison against the 
Republicans’ Senator Forrest Donnell, an 
earnest, hair-splitting legalist in the Sen- 
ate (where he is known as “The Big 
Itch”), but a cracker-barrel, Bible-quoting 
spellbinder along Missouri’s back roads, 


AMERICANA 


The Mysterious Americans 

Every week, some things happen in the 
U.S. that seem peculiarly American—or 
at least more likely to happen in the U.S. 
than elsewhere. Some that happened last 
week: 

Oklahoma. A tall, talented gentleman 
by the name of F. Bam Morrison descend- 
ed on Wetumka (pop. 2,500) to prepare 
for the coming of “Bohn’s United Circus 
Shows.” He got the Boy Scouts to sponsor 
it. The Meadors Hotel saved 20 rooms, a 
grocery ordered roo lbs. of frankfurters, 
the Coca-Cola Co. dozens of cases of pop. 
A truckload of hay was deposited on the 
circus grounds to feed the elephants. F. 
Bam Morrison sold $250 worth of adver- 
tising for the circus program; while he 
was working at it, the hotel donated his 
room, the Wide-A-Wake Cafe his board. 
For treating him, two doctors got free 
passes to the show. Then Morrison left 
town, and Bohn’s United Circus never 
showed. But Wetumka decided to have a 
celebration, anyway. It declared a “Suck- 
er Day,” during which Boy Scouts will 
serve the 100 lbs. of hot dogs from booths 
in the middle of Main Street. Said the 
grocer who bought them: “That guy sure 
could talk.” 

New York. A Manhattan judge de- 
cided that since one Alan Herbert lives 
in “an expensive environment,” and his 
divorced wife is a “lady of superior breed- 
ing,” the ex-husband must provide for the 
college education of his two daughters; 
everyone in their set takes college edu- 
cation “as a matter of course.” 

New Jersey. At Pennsville, N.J., some 
26 finalists prepared to jam large pink 
lumps of bubble gum into their mouths 
and see—for the prize of a U.S. Savings 
Bond—who can blow the biggest bubble. 
They have two minutes to do it in, plus 
an initial ten seconds to get the chew 
started. The “world championship” con- 
test was designed to help promote the 
bubble gum industry, a $20 million a 
year business. Philadelphia alone exports 
each week 25 tons of gum to Japan, the 
Philippines, Italy, Hawaii—places which 
during World War II felt the cultural 
impact of the G.I. 

Florida. About 8,500 citizens hopped 
aboard when the Jacksonville Coach Co. 
offered free bus rides for Sunday church- 
goers. Bus Magnate Wiley Moore was not 
sure that they all went to church—but “if 
anyone wants to get on the bus and say he 
is going to church and then not go, that 
will be on his conscience.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
Target for the Night 


Ever since dusk the ground-crew men 
had been tending the long, silvery B-29 
like acolytes, running their flashlights 
along her vulnerable joints, pumping her 
broad wings full of 8,000 gallons of high- 
test gasoline, gently hoisting a dozen 
500-lb. demolition bombs into her wide 
bays. By 11 o'clock pilots, navigators, 
radarmen, engineers and gunners tumbled 
aboard for a 2,400-mile training flight. 
With them went Brigadier General Robert 
F. Travis, the handsome, battle-tested 
commander of the air base and “old man” 
of the Ninth Bombardment Wing, to keep 
a sharp eye out for mistakes. 

Heavy with her warlike load, the huge 
plane ate up most of the mile-and-a-half 
Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base runway 
before she was airborne. Seconds later, 
Plane Captain E. Q. Steffes radioed that 
he was in real triple trouble: two of his 
engines were roaring faster & faster out of 
control, would probably soon tear them- 
selves from the wings. And he was fighting 
the drag of a landing gear that wouldn’t 
retract. He banked the B-29 in a steep 
semicircle, skimmed close to the lights of 
Fairfield-Suisun’s sprawling trailer camp, 
and crash-landed—left wing first—into an 
open field, a mile short of the runway. 

Bombs Away. In the first, long moment 
of silence, wisps of smoke began to curl 
out of the mangled metal. Then, as ambu- 
lances and fire trucks roared down from 
their ready stations, one of the crew 
jumped out of the wreckage and circled 
dazedly until a sergeant ran from the 
trailer camp to lead him away. Miracu- 
lously seven others, including Captain 
Steffes and his copilot, managed to drag 
themselves free. “Let’s get out of here,” 
one of them mumbled. “There are bombs 
on there.” 

First the gasoline erupted into a tall, 
twisting pillar of bright flame. In its glare, 
the 200 families in the trailers, little more 
than a B-29's length away, stumbled out 
of their homes and back into the darkness. 
Then, while seven fire trucks pumped 
Foamite into the flames, the bombs went 
off, blasting a crater as big as a bungalow. 
Bodies were blown back across the field, 
the fire trucks rolled up like the tops of 
sardine cans, the trailers and their little 
picket fences were smashed, as one witness 
put it, “like a giant had stepped on them.” 

The neighboring towns of Vacaville and 
Vallejo heard the explosions, dispatched 
hearses, doctors, ambulances and more fire 
trucks to the base. These threaded their 
way through the refugees who swarmed 
dazedly out of the post gates and clogged 
the highways. 

Lucky Warning. By dawn, the acting 
base commander could add up his night’s 
grim work, Of the plane’s crew of 20, 
twelve were dead or missing, including 
General Travis. Seven other blasted bodies 
were believed to be those of the base fire- 
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men. Sixty men & women of the trailer 
camp had been treated for injuries. Had 
there been no warning before the bomb 
explosions, the fatalities would have been 
catastrophic, for the mangled corner of the 
Fairfizld-Suisun air base looked exactly as 
though it had been the B-29’s target for 
the night. 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Strawberries, Blueberries & Men 
O Mistress mine, where are you roam- 
ing? 
O, stay and hear; your true love's com- 
ing, 
That can sing both high and low. 


Nonsense, snapped one Cora Carlyle 
last week. To get a husband, the modern 
girl must seek him out as relentlessly and 





bachelors sail. . . Kiddingly coax the deck 
steward into placing you between the two 
handsomest men on the boat.” 

Then there is the cultivation of the 
mind; “Select one or more courses at a 
convenient university. These classes are 
frequented by interesting and mature 
men.” In picking a job, “the more impor- 
tant factor . . . should be its richness in 
opportunity for meeting men.” Last but 
not least, says Miss Carlyle, “your House 
of Worship can be utilized as a means for 
meeting men. The advantages of partaking 
of their discussion groups . . . are obvious.” 

The girl’s own personality should not 
be allowed to intrude. For “Mr. Pleased- 
to-meet-you,” the Rotarian type, “be a 
good saleswoman and drag out the wares 
you know will attract him—social posi- 
tion, education, prominent friends.” Tell 
the flashy spender, “You're awfully good 


From The New Yorker by permission. Copr. 1935 Jomes Thurber 
“You're Gotnc A Bit Far, Miss BLANCHARD!” 


indefatigably as a barracuda—with her 
standards held realistically low. Miss Car- 
lyle spelled it all out in a book, and serial- 
ized it in the Washington Post and three 
other U.S. newspapers. “You are not the 
princess in the fairy tale,” Miss Carlyle 
told her maidens. “Open your eyes to the 
men around you.” 

In an age in which most demands of so- 
cial intercourse can be met by an ability 
to tune a television set, Miss Carlyle’s 
methods might seem eminently sound. 
“The strawberries in the field, the blue- 
berries on the bush, the clams in the 
sand, the fish in the sea will remain where 
they are unless you go out and pick them,” 
said Miss Carlyle. 

Church & Chairs. No delicacy of feel- 
ing or scruple of conscience should daunt 
the dedicated 20th Century maiden. Miss 
Carlyle cited approvingly a schoolteacher 
who set out to call each of 96 colleagues 
to ask if she had a brother or uncle suit- 
able for marriage (the 87th said she had). 
Any place is a good place for the assault, 
said Miss Carlyle. On cruises, ask the 
booking agent “when and where eligible 


to people.” For the stingy man, “make a 
virtue of his cautiousness by talking dis- 
paragingly of the man who throws his 
money around.” Intellectuals should not 
intimidate her. “They all think more or 
less alike,” says Miss Carlyle. “Some read- 
ing from the books of his authorities will 
give you the confidence to join the dis- 
cussion.” 

Surgeon's Knife. “Nothing must stand 
in your way,” warns Miss Carlyle. “If you 
are convinced the family is a detriment to 
your success, please don’t hesitate to keep 
them in the background. After marriage, 
you can see your parents during the day— 
alone.” As for friends, “appraise calmly 
whether your friend or friends aid or hin- 
der you in your objective . . . Examine 
the true state of affairs with a surgeon’s 
knife. Your relationship [may be] a can- 
cerous growth which should be removed.” 

Men were in for a hard summer, With 
lessons learned, friends lopped off, girdle 
smoothed down, and a misleading air of 
roguish innocence, Miss Carlyle’s eager 
lovelies were already ranging the world— 
perhaps in the next deck chair. 
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STRATEGY 
Battle for a Beachhead 


The Korean war was reaching a decisive 
stage. For six weeks outgunned and out- 
numbered U.S. and South Korean troops 
had fought a heroic but heartbreaking 
delaying action against the Communists— 
trading space for time, in the phrase of 
the military experts. After the landing 
of reinforcements, including the rst U.S. 
Marines, the U.S. was now in a position 
to make a solid stand around the vital 
supply port of Pusan. If the Communists 
did not manage to strike a decisive blow 
this week, their chances of driving the 
U.S. into the sea would be virtually gone. 

The Communists surely knew it. They 
were massing on the southern and western 
fronts for two major drives: one straight 
at Pusan, the other to take Taegu, the 
communications hub of the northern half 
of the U.N. defense line. The Reds had 
already established several small bridge- 
heads east of the Naktong River near 
Taegu, and the city itself was under ene- 
my artillery fire. 

While the Reds massed for their all-out 
drive, U.S. marines and infantry last week 
launched a counterattack to try and keep 
the enemy off balance in the south (see 
below). Meanwhile, there would probably 
be further but limited U.N. withdrawals 
on the north and northwest fronts, which 
are defended only by lightly armed South 
Korean troops. 

There was little doubt that the final 
U.N. beachhead in Korea would be small- 
er than last week’s 140-mile defense per- 
imeter. But U.S. troops have held small 
beachheads before. In 1944, at Anzio, 
62,000 U.S. troops crowded onto a beach- 
head 18 miles wide and 13 miles deep. 
held it until they had massed enough 
strength for a breakthrough. 

This week the U.S. had reason to hope 
that the Battle of Korea would be another 
Anzio or Salerno—not another Dunkerque 
or Bataan. 


The Odds 

With last week’s landing of U.S. rein- 
forcements, the odds in Korea, while still 
heavily against the U.S., were beginning 
to even up. The U.S. now has part of five 
infantry divisions in Korea (24th, 25th, 
and, 1st Cavalry, 1st Marine). With sev- 
erat independent combat units, U.S. 
strength added up to about 60,000 men, 
Most of them are still inadequately 
equipped but more and more matériel is 
flowing in daily. There are still virtually 
no reserves to provide rest periods for the 
men at the front. Fighting with the U.S., 
are perhaps 50,000 ill-equipped South 
Koreans. 

The North Koreans have an estimated 
ten well-equipped divisions in the line, 
approximately 100,000 men. They have a 
reserve of draftees numbering no less than 
50,000, and another reserve force of be- 
tween 60,000 and 90,000 attached to the 
Chinese Communist army in Manchuria. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
Stiffening 


The Communists kept on rolling. Some- 
times they were stopped, temporarily; 
more often they advanced. At midweek, 
tank-led Red columns drove through 
Chinju and on toward Masan, only 30 
miles from the main U.S. supply port of 
Pusan. West of Masan the grim and bat- 
tered G.I.s of the U.S. 24th Division 
threw themselves into the line once more, 
and the Red advance ground to a halt. 
Lieut. General Walton H. Walker hastily 
moved the 25th Infantry Division to the 
southern front to shore up the 24th, 
This week the 24th had moved north, was 
facing another Red assault on the Naktong 
River. 

Across the River. Earlier, a reconnais- 
sance battalion of a regimental combat 
team made a daring dash 22 miles behind 
Communist lines, captured valuable doc- 
uments, maps and Russian-made equip- 
ment. The U.S. force came within a hair's 
breadth of annihilation by heavy enemy 
fire when Red artillery shells killed or 
wounded the crews of its two lead tanks 
and the rest of the column piled up be- 
hind them. But Private Ray Roberts, a 
19-year-old ex-bulldozer operator who 
had started the reconnaissance as a ba- 
zooka man, took over the controls of the 
lead tank (although he had never driven 
a tank before), led the column through 
heavy enemy fire to U.S. lines. 

On the western front, the Communists 
launched flanking movements in an effort 
to trap the U.S. rst Cavalry Division in 
the Sobaek Mountains. But the 1st Cav- 
alry, in a crafty withdrawal across to the 
east bank of the Naktong River, escaped 
a two-pronged Red drive from the west 
and north. While the G.I.s of the 1st Cav- 
alry dug in, the Communists made a series 
of bloody, small-scale thrusts across the 
river. Their goal: the South Korean provi- 
sional capital of Taegu, only seven miles 
from the Naktong. 

At week’s end the Reds were still try- 
ing. Their estimated casualties in this 
action alone: 2,400 dead and wounded. 
Major General Hobart R. Gay, the rst 
Cavalry’s commander, reported that the 
Communists were using hordes of civil- 
ians, armed only with sharpened sticks, 
to shield the advance of their regular 
troops. 

New Mood. The Communists last week 
produced a picture of what they de- 
scribed as the first U.S. prisoners of the 
war (see cut). The Americans themselves 
were beginning to take more Korean pris- 
oners. Almost for the first time since the 
fighting started, small bands of North 
Korean troops came forward under white 
flags to surrender. An incident at one U.S. 
command post highlighted the slightly 
changing mood of battle. 

A U.S. sergeant, guarding three cap- 
tured Reds, waved the barrel of his M-1 
rifle at one of the prisoners, a sulky 
shaven-headed youth obviously not out of 
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his teens. “This kid’s a speed boy,” the 
sergeant said to a U.S. correspondent. 
“We flush these three out of a paddy field, 
and this one tries to cut out. I don’t want 
to shoot him, because we want to ques- 
tion him. So I just run him down. He was 
talking English like a professor from Yale 
College when we caught him,” said the 
sergeant. “Come on, speed boy, talk Eng- 
lish to the man.” The young soldier glared 
at the sergeant, but did not answer. 

New Threat. As the week wore on, 
fresh troops of the newly arrived 1st 
Marine Division and the 2nd Infantry 
Division moved up to bolster U.S. posi- 
tions on the southern front. 

A U.S. regimental commander looked 
up wearily from his battle maps and said: 
“It looks as if something interesting 
might happen here tonight. Frankly, ev- 
erybody has everybody else surrounded.” 

The commander was right. The next 
morning, G.I.s of the Army’s 5th and 
35th Regimental Combat Teams, the sth 
Marine Regiment and some South Ko- 
rean commando units launched the first 
relatively large-scale offensive of the Ko- 
rean war. Starting from a point 35 miles 
west of Pusan, the offensive was preceded 
by a heavy artillery barrage and continu- 
ous strafing and rocketing of Communist 
positions by U.S. fighters. About 7 a.m., 
the G.I.s and the marines left their fox- 
holes and advanced to meet the enemy. 

The enemy was ready & waiting, appar- 
ently tipped off in advance by its own in- 
telligence. The U.N. troops continued to 
advance, but only in the face of intense 
and accurate Communist fire. 

By the end of the offensive’s first day, 
the U.N. forces had advanced about four 
miles, and had temporarily stalled a pow- 
erful Red counterattack on their right 
flank. In Tokyo, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters announced that an- 
other major Communist threat was build- 
ing up about 14 miles to the north, where 
the Naktong River makes a big bend to 
the west. The new threat probably had as 
its major objective the vital rail line be- 
tween Pusan and Taegu. 


THE AIR WAR 
Out of Haystacks 


Airborne leathernecks of the Marine 
Corps’ First Air Wing made a dashing 
debut in Korea last week. Taking off from 
a Navy carrier, gull-winged Corsair fight- 
er-bombers attacked antiaircraft emplace- 
ments, troop concentrations, bridges and 
transports in the vital Chinju area, In 
low, ground-hugging runs, the Corsairs 
flushed Red soldiers out of haystacks 
and woods. 

The Marine action was part of a general 
plan to prevent enemy troops from cross- 
ing the Naktong River in strength. Jet 
F-80 Shooting Stars and F-51 Mustangs 
ranged up & down the river valley looking 
for enemy concentrations, went after pa- 
trols that managed to get across. Rain- 
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U.S. Prisoners OF WAR IN PyoncyANG 
A bazooka man saved a column. 


storms prevented constant vigilance, but 
on one fair day the Far East Air Forces 
and Royal Australian Air Force fighters 
and bombers flew a record 550 sorties. 
Meanwhile, B-29s continued to attack 
the enemy’s factories.* Pilots carrying out 
a follow-up raid on a big oil refinery at 
Wonsan (one of the principal fuel sources 
of the North Korean tanks), which had 
been bombed by B-29s the day before, 
reported the refinery “a twisted mass of 
steel.” In three big strikes, B-29s had 


* Washington learned last week that much of 
the information on which the B-29s were basing 
their bombing of industrial targets had been 
obtained by Edwin W. Pauley in 1946 when, as 
U.S. representative on war reparations in Korea, 
he had made a trip through North Korea, taking 
photographs and collecting data, in a survey of 
Japanese assets to guide U.S. reparations policy. 





dropped 1,300 tons of bombs on the Cho- 
sen Nitrogen Chemical Co. at Hungnam, 
126 miles north of the 38th parallel. The 
Air Force claimed to have severely dam- 
aged at least a third of the “buildings, lab- 
oratories, power plants and warehouses” 
in the target area. 

At week’s end the B-29s switched back 
to tactical targets, hit the battered Seoul 
rail yards with 100 tons of bombs, and 
bombed railroad bridges to the south. 
There were indications that the North 
Korean air force, which has been lying 
low for weeks, might be getting reinforce- 
ments from Russia. F-80 Shooting Stars, 
twice raiding Kimpo airfield near Seoul 
last week, counted more than a score of 
La-7 and Yak fighters which had not been 
there a few days before. The Americans 
shot up nine of the newcomers. 


CapTurep NortH KorEAN GUERRILLAS 
A speed boy refused to talk. 
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MEN AT WAR 


The First Team 
(See Cover} 


“Hatches were opened, sailors in blue 
shirts and dungarees oiled up the winches, 
coiled ropes, listened to the roar of the 
engines as Higgins boats were tested, un- 
lashed, swung out from their davits ... 
Marines checked their packs, made cam- 
ouflage nets for their helmets, sharpened 
knives and bayonets. It was hushed, tense 
activity which did not slacken until day- 
light was fading. And as night fell and the 
wind whistled through the rigging, ‘Dark- 
en Ship’ rang out. . .” 

Just eight years ago, an officer aboard a 
U.S. transport standing off the Solomon 


WAR IN ASIA 


Korea would not turn out to be much 
less tough than Guadalcanal; it might 
turn out to be tougher. The commander 
of the Marines in Korea, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edward Craig, has recently expressed 
an opinion on how his men would handle 
themselves in this situation. Said he: 
“They are ready for anything that can be 
thrown at them.” 

On the Eve of Battle. From the com- 
bat-loaded holds of their ships, the ma- 
rines brought forth great shiny bulldozers, 
wreckers and heavy road equipment the 
like of which Korea had never seen before. 
The marines had their own flamethrow- 
ers, amphibious tractors, Pershing tanks 
whose 90-mm. guns were a match for 
the Reds’ Russian-built T-34s. The rst 





Associated Press 


MarINES ARRIVE IN KOREA 
In their packs, a ration of glory. 


Islands wrote these words in his diary. It 
was the evening before the newly created 
ist Division of the U.S. Marine Corps 
landed on Guadalcanal. After many a 
stinging U.S. defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese, the bloody Guadalcanal cam- 
paign was the first U.S. land offensive of 
the Pacific War. 

Last week advance elements of the 1st 
Marine Division—a “reinforced regimen- 
tal combat team” numbering about 5,000 
men—landed at Pusan in South Korea. 
The marines, who carried, along with their 
shiny new equipment, a large ration of 
glory in their packs, arrived at the critical 
moment in the Korean fighting—which 
was also a critical moment in U.S. history.* 


%& Marines have landed in Korea five times in the 
last 80 years to protect U.S. interests, but only 
once before did they have to fight. In June, 1871, 
as a result of Korean attacks on U.S. ships and 
sailors, a U.S. assault force including 105 ma- 
rines stormed several forts on the Han River. 
Marine casualties: one dead, one wounded, 
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Division’s advance team also had its 
own air wing—a force of about 200 
Corsairs (see The Air War), commanded 
by veteran Brigadier General Thomas 
Cushman. 

Nearly all the officers and three-fourths 
of the noncoms were combat veterans of 
the Pacific war. The youngsters who 
formed the main bulk of the team might 
be green to combat, but they were superb- 
ly conditioned and trained. Even head- 
quarters clerks, cooks and orderlies were 
crack riflemen and machinegunners. As 
they landed, some of them exchanged the 
usual cocky banter with watching Doggies 
(as they call the Army men). Sample: 
“You can go home now, Junior. Us men 
have taken over.” But for the most part 
the leathernecks had a humility not usu- 
ally found in marines. In Korea, unlike 
Guadalcanal and many another battle, it 
was the Army that had been poured into 
the breach first, the marines who came 
later. If for the past six weeks the Army 


had not put up a magnificent fight, there 
would not have been a place for the ma- 
rines to land. 

General Craig arrived at his prelimi- 
nary command post in a helicopter, just as 
Red artillery started shelling the area. 
These shots, smiled the general, were the 
first he had heard fired in anger since Iwo 
Jima. While waiting to fight the Reds, the 
marines made awkward headlines for 
themselves by starting a nocturnal fight 
against a phantom enemy far behind the 
front. U.S. correspondents reported that 
some of the marines were nervous and 
trigger-happy, fired at anything that 
moved at night under the eerie moonlight, 
including shadows, correspondents and 
other marines (with Red guerrillas apt to 
infiltrate almost any part of the U.S. posi- 
tions at any moment, this was hardly 
surprising). The marines killed two of 
their own number, wounded others. Gen- 
eral Craig himself emerged cursing from 
his tent, and restored order. 

But this week, as the marines went into 
action against the enemy, they did not 
appear noticeably nervous. Sergeant 
Bethea McMullan of Oceanside, Calif. 
pulled the lanyard for the first round from 
the first gun. “If it hit anywhere near 
where it should,” said McMullan, “it did 
a lot of good.” 

Then the marines joined Army units in 
a counteroffensive against the Reds (see 
above). 

"You Gotta Be Mad." The marines 
are supposed to be the assault troops of 
the U.S, Navy, and that is the role they 
like best. They have always considered 
themselves an elite corps.* One Marine 
historian has described them as “a num- 
ber of diverse people who ran curiously to 
type, with drilled shoulders and a bone- 
deep sunburn, and a tolerant scorn of 
nearly everything on earth. They were the 
leathernecks, the old breed of American 
regular, regarding the service as home 
and war an occupation. . .” 

The history of the 1st fits that descrip- 
tion. 

Ten months before Pearl Harbor, the 
tst Marine Division was formed from 
the rst Brigade, whose training had been 
so severe that they were called—in a po- 
lite translation—the “Raggedy-Rump 
Marines” to distinguish them from the 
ond Brigade, which was stationed in Cal- 
ifornia and had been christened the “Hol- 
lywood Marines.” 

The 1st Division was not only the first 


% In The Old Breed, by Combat Correspondent 
George McMillan, appears the apochryphal but 
illuminating story of what happened when the 
first marine reported for duty in 1775. “What 
the hell is a marine?” barked the bewildered offi- 
cer of the deck. “You go aft and sit down till I 
find out.” A few minutes later the second marine 
recruit reported aboard and was also sent aft. 
From the lofty eminence of his seniority, the 
first man scornfully contemplated the newcomer 
and snarled: “Listen, boy, you shoulda been in 
the old Corps!” 
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VALLEY NEAR MuNAN, Just BELow 38TH PARALLEL 


FACE OF KOREA 


Korea has wide valleys open to the 
hills and eight-sided shrines open to the 
winds. Along the hills, cherry trees are 
misty pink in April, and in October the 
persimmon trees hang heavy with golden 
fruit larger than oranges. In the fertile 
valleys, farmers till their fields by hand, 
fetching buckets of human excrement 
for fertilizer. The land is pastoral, with 
a hundred thousand hamlets but few 
cities or factories. 

The Japanese in 35 years put a West- 
ern mark on cities such as Seoul, the 
capital, and Pusan, South Korea’s best 
port, whose main streets resemble noth- 
ing that Koreans ther 
built, But the people 
bearded elders to the shave-pated boys, 
have stayed stubbornly Korean through 
every foreign influence in their history. 
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in name but the first in Marine history 
(the Corps had never had units of divi- 
sion size before). Its first commander was 
hard-boiled Holland M. (“Howlin’ Mad”) 
Smith, who won fame as leader of the 
Marines’ island assaults in the Pacific. The 
division was too big to base at Quantico, 
Va., home of its parent brigade, so the 
Corps bought 111,000 acres of ground 
(and swamp water) along the coast at 
New River, N.C. There, the division 
moved in with the sand flies, ticks, chig- 
gers and snakes. There were no buildings, 
only tents, which were heated in winter by 
kerosene stoves. As one enlisted man 
doped it out: “This is the way they want 
things. You don’t make a good fightin’ 
man if you're in love with everybody. 
You gotta be mad.” 

After Pearl Harbor, the rst took it for 
granted that it would be the amphibious 
spearhead against the Japanese. Said the 
division intelligence officer (later killed in 
action): “We're the first team, and we 
should be the first sent in.” 

Like Bunker Hill & Gettysburg. When 
they sailed from Norfolk, Va. the marines 
had never heard of Guadalcanal. Major 
General Alexander Archer Vandegrift, who 
had by then taken over the division, had 
been given almost no time for practice, 
planning and staging. On Aug. 7, 1942, 
the marines went ashore on Guadal, with- 
out meeting resistance. The only first-day 
casualty was a Jeatherneck who cut himself 
trying to open a coconut. 

But they soon found what the island 
had in store for them. When the support- 
ing Navy took a pasting in the Battle of 
Savo Island and went off to lick its 
wounds, the rst was left alone on Guadal- 
canal with the Japanese, the jungle, malar- 
ia, dysentery, fungus disease. In control 
of the sea and air, the Japanese constantly 
reinforced their positions, managed to put 
40,000 men on the island against the ma- 
rines’ 10,000. The rst suffered hundreds of 
air raids and a devastating shelling from 
Japanese battleships and cruisers. One of 
Guadalcanal’s heroes was Colonel Merritt 
(“Red Mike”) Edson of the 1st Raider 
Battalion (he later became a two-star gen- 
eral), who used to walk from group to 
group, yelling: “Listen, all those Japs have 
that you haven’t got is guts.” 

The marines proved they had plenty of 
guts. They held their ground until, in 
November, the resurgent Navy under 
“Bull” Halsey finally drove the Jap war- 
ships out of the area and put 2nd Marine 
Division and Army reinforcements ashore. 
Among Americans, Guadalcanal has be- 
come a household word, as familiar as 
Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, 

The Japanese lost a staggering 30,000 
men there. The rst suffered more casual- 
ties from malaria (5,601) than from the 
enemy (621 killed, 1,517 wounded), Bad- 
ly battered and bone tired, the division 
went to Brisbane, then Melbourne, for 
rest, replacements and refitting. After a 
year, it was ready for the next battle. 
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MARINES ON PELELIU 
Casualties: 6,000. 


18,337 Purple Hearts. General Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the Southwest 
Pacific Theater, wanted a certain airfield 
at New Britain’s Cape Gloucester (the 
Japanese base at Rabaul was at the island’s 
other end). On Dec. 26, 1943, the 1st 
Marine Division landed on Gloucester. 
The jungle was worse than the Japanese. 
Twenty-five men were killed by the fall of 
giant, rain-rotted trees. Men sank in the 
swamps up to their waists. In the constant 
rain, food turned to slop. Letters fell apart 
in pockets; every day bright blue-green 
mold had to be scraped from shoes. There 
was bloody fighting for Hill 150, Hill 660, 
Aogiri Ridge, “Suicide Creek.” But Gen- 
eral MacArthur got his airfield. 

The 1st had another period of recupera- 
tion (on a nightmarish island called Pavu- 
vu, which had been picked as a “rest area” 





U.S. Marine Corps 
MARINES ON THE HAN (1871) 
Casualties: 2. 


in one of the war’s major snafus), then 
tackled its next assignment—Peleliu. It 
was the division’s first strongly opposed 
landing and its bloodiest, hardest battle 
of the war. The Navy and air preparation 
had knocked out only a small part of the 
cleverly protected Jap installations. On 
the beach the marines were caught in a 
tremendous torrent of fire. The divisior 
took Peleliu at a cost of 6,000 casualties 
out of 23,000 men (of whom only 9,000 
were infantry). The real tragedy was that 
the price had been paid in vain. Peleliu 
was to have been a base for the U.S, inva- 
sion of the Philippines, but before mop- 
ping-up on Peleliu was over, MacArthur 
had landed at Leyte. 

The division fought its last and most 
important battle on Okinawa, which was 
to become the base for the B-29s’ final 
murderous raids on Japan. At Okinawa, 
the division was no longer alone—it was 
part of an amphibious force with the 6th 
Marine Division and the XXIV Army 
Corps. By V-E day, the rst had won 19 
Congressional Medals of Honor, 71 Navy 
Crosses and a large number of other hon- 
ors, including 18,337 Purple Hearts. 

Conversation in a Foxhole. Peace, of 
a sort, came to the 1st Marine Division. 
Its first postwar station was Tientsin, 
China, where it helped Chinese forces 
manage Japan’s surrender. One regiment 
returned to the U.S. and was disbanded; 
most of the career fighters were sent to 
Guam, where they lived in wretched ram- 
shackle huts. On Guam, they came to 
know better the tall, quiet, professional 
general whom they had “taken aboard” in 
China as assistant division commander. 

Edward Arthur Craig had also fought 
his way across the Pacific, in battles other 
than theirs. He had been a combat com- 
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HOLLAND SMITH GRAVE: 


mander (9th Regiment, 3rd Marine Divi- 
sion) at Bougainville and Guam, a crack 
operations officer for the V Amphibious 
Corps at Iwo Jima. He won the Navy 
Cross, Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, 

An officer who fought with Craig on 
Guam relates: “After I ran ashore, the 
bullets were raining in from several pill- 
boxes, so I dived into the nearest foxhole. 
Who in hell was in there but Eddie Craig. 
He was lying there with a phone and a 
notebook, talking to a runner. He was so 
quiet and collected he could have been at 
a desk in the Pentagon. ‘We got to get 
those damn pillboxes!’ I yelled at him. 
‘Now sit down there a minute,’ Craig says, 
‘we'll get to ‘em.’ He just looked at me 
and smiled. In a few minutes we had the 
pillboxes. There’s one thing about going 
to war with that man: there’s no need to 
worry about who’s running the show.” 

Craig used to drive around the front 
lines in a mud-spattered jeep, toting a 
carbine (he is an even better shot than 
most marines). Some marines claim that 
Eddie Craig has steel wool instead of hair 
on his chest and a 4o-mm. gun barrel for 
a backbone. But he is no military tyrant. 
Like many another Marine Corps officer, 
Craig believes that the welfare of enlisted 
men comes first. On Bougainville (which 
rhymes, in marine parlance, with Hogan- 
ville), officers slept in foxholes if the men 
slept in foxholes, ate whatever rations the 
men ate. On postwar Guam, although the 
roof leaked in Craig's hut, he refused to 
detail carpenters to repair it until they 
had finished work on the enlisted men’s 
recreation club (with six bowling alleys). 

Also Edgar Guest. Eddie Craig was 
born (1896) in Danbury, Conn. His fa- 
ther (who is 78 and to whom Craig still 
writes a letter once a week) is a onetime 
Army medical officer. Eddie went to St. 
John’s Military Academy at Delafield, 
Wis., jumped at a chance for a second 
lieutenancy in the Marines, sulked be- 
cause he saw no action in World War I. 
His first overseas duty was in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 
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ES ERSKINE 
War is an occupation. 


Craig is now regarded as a model of 
decorum, but there is evidence that in 
his youth he was something of a gay 
blade. On weekends he used to ride at 
breakneck speed into the town of San 
Pedro de Macoris on a noisy, dust-spurt- 
ing motorcycle, seriously disturbing a Ma- 
rine captain attached to Santo Domingo’s 
Guardia Nacional, who rode into town at 
the same time on a mule named Josephine. 
The mule-rider, Gregon Williams, is now 
chief of staff of the 1st Marine Division 
and he and Craig are close friends. 

Craig climbed up the ladder of routine 
peacetime duty from Haiti to China, ac- 
quired the reputation of a steady, thor- 
oughly professional soldier. His first wife 
was an invalid for a dozen years; during 
those years, Craig spent all his spare time 
at her bedside. He rarely appeared at offi- 
cers’ clubs. She died in 1943; he got the 
news just as he was about to go into battle 
at Bougainville. He married again 
in 1947, has become a contented home- 
body. Of an evening, he likes his wife to 
read to him from the poems of homespun 
versifier Edgar A. Guest. 

What Makes a Marine. In postwar 
Japan, Craig spent several months teach- 
ing amphibious tactics to Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s 1st Cavalry and 24th Infantry 
Divisions, now in Korea. From April 1949 
to his departure for Korea, Craig was the 
1st’s assistant division commander at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., in charge of 
training under bull-roaring Graves B. 
(“The Big E”) Erskine, a stickler for 
perfection who “turned over” (i.¢., re- 
lieved) 15 colonels in one year.* To ma- 
rines, the fact that Craig survived under 
Erskine is the proof that he is good. 

At Pendleton, the rst’s postwar train- 
ing was the most rugged and exacting that 
any peacetime U.S. outfit got. Explained 


* General Erskine recently finished his tour as 
commander of the rst and went off on a mil- 
itary mission to Indo-China. The present divi- 
sion commander is Major General Oliver Prince 
Smith, a veteran of New Britain, Peleliu, Oki- 
nawa. 
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one Marine officer: “A kid reports for 
boot camp and we challenge the s.o.b., we 
dare him to try and be a Marine. We give 
him so much of that in boot camp—and 
even flunk some of them out—that when 
he gets out, he’s the proudest damn guy 
in the world, because he can call himself 
a United States Marine. He’s nothing but 
a damn private but you’d think he’s just 
made colonel.” 

The marines continued training under 
live ammunition, a practice which the 
Army discarded but recently resumed. 
This year they rehearsed an amphibious 
demonstration, “Operation Demon III,” 
for the Army’s Command & General Staff 
College. One of the 1st’s companies ran 
off a cold-weather landing exercise in 
Alaska; a regiment put on an airlift as- 
sault on cactus-covered San Nicolas Is- 
land off the California coast. If & when 
the time comes for the U.S. units to break 
out of the beachhead in Korea, Craig's 
great store of amphibious know-how will 
come in handy for assault landings behind 
the North Korean lines. 

"I'll Do My Best." Craig drives his 
men unflaggingly. They grumble about it, 
but they worship Craig. At Pendleton’s 
Navy relief carnival last month, when 
Craig had already been ordered to sail for 
Korea with his combat team, a Marine 
corporal approached Mrs. Craig and said: 
“Excuse me, ma’am, but I'd like to talk 
to you, if you don’t mind.” As Mrs. 
Craig continues the story, “The man said 
he was a little drunk, and he was, but he 
wanted to say that he had been posted 
away from the brigade to another outfit. 
Then he said, ‘But you see ma’am, I want 
to serve with General Craig. I want to go 
with him.’ ” 

Mrs. Craig was moved to tears, and the 
corporal gallantly offered her his handker- 
chief. He went with Craig to Korea. 

In Korea last week, General Craig had 
quite a reputation to uphold—for himself 
and for the Corps. Said he: “My boys 
will do their best. I'll do my best. Let’s 
hope we'll be good enough.” 
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"On the Hill This Afternoon" 


Tre Correspondent Frank Gibney was 
in Pusan last week when the first troops 
of the U.S. rst Marine Division, confident 
and well equipped, arrived from the U.S. 
and moved out to the front. Later, Gibney 
went up to join a regiment of the U.S. 
4th Infantry Division, which had been 
fighting steadily for 31 days. What he 
saw, a platoon-eye view of the war, gave 
a very different picture from sweeping 
communiqués of how the Americans were 
doing in Korea. Gibney cabled: 


AMES SHELTON, a 21-year-old private 

from Company D, rst Battalion, 19th 
Infantry Regiment, was awakened from 
the sleep of the exhausted by the zing of 
Communist bullets over his foxhole. For 
an hour before, confident Communist in- 
fantrymen, their conical Russian helmets 
sticking up like mushrooms through the 
early morning mist, had marched along a 
steep dirt road to a mountain pass com- 
manding the U.S. positions. Wakeful U.S. 
sentries heard the Reds singing snatches 
of Communist marching songs as they 
pulled an aged, creaking, Russian heavy 
machine gun up the steepening slope. 

As the lead platoon of Communists ap- 
proached the pass, some over-eager G.I.s 
opened fire, instead of waiting to trap the 
next unit. “I was asleep when they cut 
loose,” Shelton said, “then the next thing 
I knew, enemy bullets were coming into 
my hole.” But the suddenly awakened 
soldiers discovered that their buddies had 
the situation under control. Blasts from 
U.S. BARs and salvo after salvo from 
75-mm. recoilless rifles ripped into the 
advancing Reds, pinning some to the cliff- 
like wall of the pass, hurling others into 
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the roadside ditches. Within minutes, the 
first wave of the Communist attack had 
been shattered. 

"Mansei!" Almost on the heels of the 
first wave of Reds came a U.S. counter- 
attack. Spearheaded by five tanks and two 
M-8 reconnaissance cars, truckloads of 
G.Ls from the rgth Infantry Regiment 
roared through the pass and down into 
the valley below. Heavy Communist fire 
damaged the two recon cars and three 
tanks. The G.I.s, supported by covering 
fire from the pass, spilled out of their 
trucks, began fighting a day-long melee in 
the valley and on the crests of the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Slowly the weight of two full Red regi- 
ments pushed the undermanned U.S. units 
back toward the pass. But at the pass, the 
G.Ls stuck. Time & time again, Red 
charges smashed against the Americans’ 
guns. As the Reds rushed up reserves, 
frantic G.I. gunners manning 13 guns 
lobbed a torrent of 155-mm. and 105-mm. 
shells into masses of green-clad North 
Koreans trying to move up along the hill- 
sides. But the Reds kept on coming. Two 
“Mansei” (the Korean equivalent of the 
Japanese “Banzai’) charges rolled up 
against the U.S. positions—and broke. 

The Gun They Never Served. By late 
afternoon the battle was almost over. A 
Sherman tank stood watchfully around 
the bend of the road at the head of the 
pass. On the slopes of the nearby hills, 
mortar crews and machine-gunners looked 
out over the valley, which was quiet now. 
Beyond the pass there was an eerie silence. 
All our outposts had withdrawn to pre- 
pared positions. The wounded had been 
removed from the field during the fight- 
ing, thanks to the heroic efforts of Army 
Medical Corpsmen who drove jeeploads 


G.I.s Wartinc In A Ditcu & Hotpinc A RIDGE 


Death is not unusual. 


of groaning soldiers back from the front, 
heedless of enemy fire. 

The slopes leading down to the valley 
belonged to the dead. Along the wall of 
the cliff in the pass lay the hideously 
twisted bodies of North Korean soldiers. 
Red machine-gun crews were lashed in 
death to a gun they had never had a 
chance to serve. 

This battle was not an isolated encoun- 
ter; it was the same battle which the 19th 
had been fighting day after day ever since 
that sunny 12th of July when two bat- 
talions of bright-faced boys, fresh from 
cozy occupation duty in Japan, had moved 
up to man the Kum River line. Now they 
presented the saddening but noble spec- 
tacle of brave men who have fought to ex- 
haustion and must still fight. 

"Too Bad About the Sergeant." Sit- 
ting on the roadside and munching their 
cold rations, the G.L.s discussed the battle. 
Some meager loot—a few Russian Tom- 
my guns and occasional pistols—was the 
object of interest. Three G.Ls in a jeep 
posed grandly for a Signal Corps pho- 
tographer, with a North Korean flag tak- 
en from a fallen enemy. But G.I.s had 
found, in the pockets of dead Korean 
Reds, all too many reminders that the 
Reds, for their part, had looted the Amer- 
ican dead. One G.I. said wryly: “Every 
time I hit one of those bastards, I get a 
fresh package of Lucky Strikes.” 

They spoke of the dead with a quiet 
casualness that seemed callous. “Too bad 
about the sergeant,” two boys said to me 
as they watched stretcher bearers carry 
the blanketed form of their platoon ser- 
geant downhill towards an ambulance. 
The sergeant had been killed by a mortar 
shell a few minutes before. “Hey, Al, your 
buddy got it,” shouted a jeep driver at a 
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G.I. eating by the roadside, “down on the 
hill this afternoon.” The G.I. looked at 
the driver and nodded; then he went back 
to eating. Many men had died; it was 
not an unusual thing. 

Alongside the road, their faces buried 
in the grass, lay the exhausted soldiers 
who had dropped where they stood, for 
precious minutes or hours of sleep. Most 
of them had not had anything that could 
pass for sleep in four days. One stubby 
G.I. looked sadly at an officer and said: 
“Major, if they’d just put me up on top 
of that hill and in a foxhole, I'd fire that 
gun. But my legs just can’t make it.” 





WEAPONS 


Guaranteed 

Ever since they first went into action in 
Korea, U.S. troops had prayed for weap- 
ons powerful enough to pierce the heavily 
armored, Russian-made tanks of the 
North Korean Communists. The first suc- 
cessful new weapon against the Red tanks 
was the 3.5 inch bazooka (Time, July 31), 
which quickly proved its worth. Last week, 
the Army took the wraps off a new artil- 
lery shell guaranteed by ordnance experts 
to “kill any tank in the world as far as a 
gunner can see it and hit it.” 

The new shell is a go-mm. projectile 
which gets its deadliness from the same 
“shaped charge” that is built into the 
bazooka rockets. But the shell, designed 
for the 90-mm. guns of the U.S. 45-ton 
General Pershing tanks, has much greater 
velocity than the bazooka rockets, and an 
effective combat range of 1,000 yards, ten 
times that of the bazooka. 

Long familiar to ordnance men, the 
shaped charge* (see diagram) is a mass 
of high explosive with a conical cavity in 
its front end; the cavity is lined with a 
cone of thin metal. When the charge ex- 
plodes, the wave of detonation starts at 


% Also known as the “Munroe effect,” after 
Charles E. Munroe (1849-1938). Munroe, who 
also invented indurite, the first smokeless pow- 
der used by the U.S. Navy for large guns, noted 
the principle of the shaped charge in 1888, while 
chemist to the Naval Torpedo Station at New- 
port, R.I. 
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the rear of the shell; when the explosive 
waves hit the point of the metal liner, 
the metal comes under immense pressure 
and acts like a thin fluid. Like a jet- 
propelled stream of toothpaste, the fluid 
metal spurts forward, at speeds up to 
30,000 feet a second. The jet of liquid 
metal and gas can pierce more than eleven 
inches of armor plate. Shaped-charge 


shells are also equipped with rocket-like 
fins to give a steady flight without the 
spin of the standard artillery projectile. 
The new shells will arrive in Korea this 
week but they will not be available in 
heavy supply for some time to come. 


DANGER ZONES 


Reconnaissance in Formosa 

“Keep your chin up, we're going to 
win,” said Douglas MacArthur as he bade 
farewell to Chiang Kai-shek. Then, as 
China’s Generalissimo beamed and haoed, 
the U.S. Far East Commander flew off in 
his C-54 Bataan for Tokyo. 

MacArthur called his one-day visit to 
Formosa “a short reconnaissance of the 
potential of its defense against possible 
attack.” Acting under Washington’s or- 
der to guard the island against Commu- 
nist invasion, he promised “effective co- 
ordination between American forces un- 
der my command and those of the Chi- 
nese government.” As for Chiang’s offer 
to send Nationalist troops to Korea, 
MacArthur replied that they were more 
needed in Formosa’s defense. 

Three days later, while Taipei crowds 
looked up and cheered and China’s chief 
of staff, General Chou Chih-jou, literally 
jigged in delight at Hsinchu air base, six 
U.S. F-80 Shooting Star jets streaked 
over from the Philippines. Also from the 
Philippines came Major General Howard 
M. Turner, commander of the U.S. Thir- 
teenth Air Force, and from Tokyo came 
Brigadier General Alonzo P. Fox, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for the U.S. Far East 
Command; they would make a more de- 
tailed survey, expedite U.S. aid, set up a 
liaison staff. Coordination would proba- 
bly include a Nationalist armed forces 
training program under U.S. officers. 


Madame Chiang, who had shared in 
her husband’s talks with MacArthur, 
voiced the new Nationalist feeling: “It 
now seems the turning point has been 
reached ... The United States is not 
going to let an ally down. . .” 


Shadow Before? 


Whether the Korean war will spread or 
be localized may well depend on the action 
of Communist China. The Peking regime 
has granted comradely recognition to the 
North Korean regime. Its propaganda 
cheers on the North Korean army. Last 
week Nationalist Chinese intelligence re- 
ported that Red China’s Boss Mao Tse- 
tung, Premier and Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai, and No. 1 Field General Lin Piao 
were conferring in Mukden with Soviet 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky. 


THE NATIONS 
A Matter of Understanding 


India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru wants India to keep “freedom of ac- 
tion”; this is a diplomatic way of saying 
that he cannot make up his mind where he 
really stands. He supports U.N. military 
action against the Red invasion of South 
Korea; at the same time, he is trying to 
sell the West a plan for a “peaceful set- 
tlement” of the Korean war which calls 
for appeasing Russia by admitting Red 
China into the U.N. (Time, July 31). 
Last week, Nehru went before the Indian 
Parliament to ask approval for his Korea 
policy (which he got) and to explain 
India’s position in the struggle between 
Communism and the West. 

One day, Nehru criticized Indians who 
“go about criticizing other countries” and 
rebuked a deputy who suggested that U.S. 
policy was motivated by “dollar imperial- 
ism.” Snapped Nehru: “Those young men 
of the U.S. who are fighting and dying in 
Korea certainly do not represent ‘dollar 
imperialism’ .. .” 

The day before, his fists clenched and 
his Cambridge-smooth voice swollen with 
emotion, the ambivalent Pandit had spent 
an hour and ten minutes decrying the sins 
of the Western powers. Said he: “They 
continue to make decisions affecting vast 
areas of Asia without understanding the 
real needs and mind of the people. . .” 

Replied the New York Times, “... 
Whether we do by now understand the 
Asians or not, we do by now understand 
Communism.” Which was more, apparent- 
ly, than could be said of Pandit Nehru. 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Return 


New Yorkers acted as if, overnight, 
the U.N. had been transformed into a 
giveaway quiz show. They trooped to Lake 
Success, jammed the Security Council 
chamber, the corridors and other confer- 
ence rooms (where television sets relayed 
the proceedings a few feet away). Some 
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NEW ORLEANS MADE IT SFine 





Typical New Orleans 
courtyard kitchen 






















Allacross America people 
say: “What a wonderful soup 
this is! Have you tried it?” 


Chicken Gumbo Soup, as made 
today by Campbell’s, is rapidly 
becoming an all-American 
favorite. People everywhere 
take to this excitingly different 
chicken soup. They like the way 
it brims with such good things: 
green okra, tomatoes, rice and, 
not least, those tender pieces 
of chicken! Have you had this 
soup yet? If not, try it soon! 


I dance the night 
In gay cotillions, 
Then serve this souy 


That pleases millions 
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“Me too—x0 shifting!” 
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Brakes?...biggest you ever had! Comfort?...king- 
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® Drive a De Soto before you decide! 


De Soto-Plymouth Dealers present “It Pays To Be Icnorant” starring Tom Howard every Wed. night over CBS + DE SOTO DIV., CHRYSLER CORP. 
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Russi’s MALIK 





U.S.’s AUSTIN 


In an Alice-in-W onderland world, no appeasement, 


23,000 requests for tickets had to be 
turned down. Among those who came to 
see the Russians’ return to U.N. was Mar- 
garet Truman, who squeezed into the press 
gallery with a party of six. “History,” she 
said, “may be made here today.” 

Who Is Cruel? For most of the six 
months and 18 days while the Russians 
boycotted it, the Council had been an ef- 
fective body. Members had bickered and 
procrastinated, but—freed of the Russian 
veto—they had again & again achieved 
basic agreement. When the North Koreans 
attacked, the Council took the most im- 
portant action of its life (Tre, July 
10), became the world’s voice in denounc- 
ing the Communist aggressors, 

The Russians decided that staying out 
of U.N. was doing them more harm than 
good. Last week, Russian Delegate Jacob 
Malik, a Russian career diplomat with a 
clean-cut, almost American-looking face, 
was back. It was Russia's turn to preside 
over the Council for a month, and Malik, 
through his first week in the chair, made 
the most of the chance. 

The Russian had hardly seized the gavel 
when he pounced back to the issue over 
which he had walked out. The Nationalist 
Chinese delegate, Malik “ruled,” had no 
right to sit in the Council, since he did 
not represent the Chinese people. When 
the U.S. and friends challenged this ar- 
bitrary ruling, Malik tried another tack. 
He submitted a provisional agenda which 
blandly ignored the rule of taking up un- 
finished business left over from the preced- 
ing session (a U.S. resolution condemning 
North Korean aggression). Malik pro- 
posed two items of his own: the seating 
of Communist China in the U.N., and 
“peaceful settlement” in Korea. His terms 
for “peaceful settlement” were immedi- 
ate cease-fire and withdrawal of U.N. 
troops—i.e., the surrender of all Korea to 
its Communist aggressors. 

Cried Malik: “American ruling circles 
. . . endeavor to base their whole policy 
towards other peoples on a dictatorship 
of domination and compulsion, which they 
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camouflage with hypocritical references to 
democracy . . . By democracy they mean 
the natural and unlimited power of dom- 
ination by a small, cruel and power-loving 
handful of millionaires . . .” 

The U.S.’s veteran Warren Austin made 
a ripsnorting rebuttal. Shaking his fore- 
finger and waving his arms, he disdained 
any deal or proposal by the aggressors, 
denounced the Russian for “slander... 
obvious and shameless travesties.” 

Who Attacked? Malik hammered 
away. The real aggressors in Korea, he 
cried, were the South Korean government 
and its American masters. They had first 
invaded North Korea. To prove U.S. in- 
stigation, he waved aloft a news picture of 
State Department Adviser John Foster 
Dulles with other American officials and 
South Korean army men in South Korean 
trenches (see cut). “This picture shows,” 
cried Malik, “that the aggression of the 
United States Government in Korea has 
been the result of a long-hatched plan 
. . » Hardly any member of the Security 
Council will contend that Mr. Dulles 
[ was ] in those trenches gathering violets.” 

Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb delivered 
the free world’s telling reply. A brilliant 
career diplomat, a trusted counselor of 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and one 





Associated Press 
DuLLes (LEFT) IN Korea 


In the trenches, no violets. 


of U.N.’s architects,* Sir Gladwyn had 
just taken over from Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan as chief British delegate. Said he: 
“No amount of photographs of Mr. Dulles 
in a trench—and I only wish there had 
been more trenches—no suggestion that he 
himself first rushed across the frontier, no 
repetition of arguments which a child 
could refute .. . can obscure the patent 
fact that it was the North Korean troops 
who, in large numbers and heavily armed, 
crossed the frontier and overran the ter- 
ritory of a government which had been 
established by the United Nations.” 

The Briton caused Malik’s face to red- 
den as he derided “the queer, upside- 
down language. . . employed by U.S.S.R. 
propaganda . . . We really do seem to be 
living in a rather nightmarish Alice-in- 
Wonderland world. . .” 

Peace or War? Then Malik virtually 
served an ultimatum, If the U.N. persists 
in “illegal” decisions on Korea (i.e., any 
decision not agreed to by Red Russia, 
Red China or Red Korea), grave con- 
sequences would follow. “The issue,” he 
blustered, “is one of peace or war.” 

The Council was not intimidated. Four 
times it voted, and four times Malik was 
defeated, The Council approved the U.S.- 
sponsored agenda which would make 
North Korean aggression this week’s first 
order of business. 


No. 9 

The Philippines last week offered ta 
send immediately to Korea, for service 
under the U.N. flag, a regiment of 5,000 
combat infantry. That made No. g on the 
list of U.N. members who had sent or 
offered to send troops. The other eight: 
the U.S., Britain, Nationalist China, Siam, 
Australia, Turkey, New Zealand, Canada. 





# At Valta in 1945, after Stalin, Roosevelt and 
Churchill had agreed on San Francisco and April 
for the opening U.N. conference, there still re- 
mained an argument over the exact day. From 
the back of the room, Sir Gladwyn called: “Why 
not start April 25—that’s my birthday.” Amid 
laughter, the 25th was set. 
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U.S. Air Force F-80 


The Lockheed Shooting Star is the first U.S. jet fighter to 
see combat; it can do over 600 m.p.h., has a ceiling above 
45,000 feet. Wing-tip fuel tanks have increased its range, 
originally too short (500 miles) for the Korean fighting. 





Combine 
British SEAFIRE 


The Supermarine Spitfire of World War Il, adapted for 
carrier-based operations. It mounts four 20-mm_ cannon, 
carries 1,500 lbs. of bombs. The Seafire’s powerful Rolls- 
? Royce engine can give it a top speed of about 450 m.p.h, 


ae U.S. Navy F4U 


mst The gull-winged Chance Vought Corsair, the fighter the 
op) Japanese nicknamed “Whistling Death” in World War II. 


Carrier-based, with a Pratt & Whitney engine, it can do 
more than 450 m.p.h., carries rockets or 2,000 Ibs. of bombs. 
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Russian Yak-9 


This single-engine, part-plywood World War II fighter is 
the backbone of the North Korean air force. It has a top 
speed of 350 m.p.h., an 850-mile range. It is a good ground- 
support plane, but no match for the U.S. F-51 Mustang. 





Air Power 


The war in Korea was prompting some pointed ques- 
tions about air power. Many Americans had expressed 
surprise that the Korean Communists were able to ad- 
vance so far and so rapidly in the face of the U.S.’s 
overwhelming superiority in the air. In Korea, the U.S. 
has not been able to use its air power to full effective- 
ness, for a number of reasons. Among them: 1) bad 
flying weather; 2) an early shortage of flying fields in 
South Korea; 3) an insufficient number of F-s1 Mus- 
tangs, many of which had been put into mothballs by 
the Air Force; 4) political restrictions which limited the 
strategic strikes against Red sources of supply and com- 
munications lines near the Manchurian border. 

As autumn brings better weather to the Korean penin- 
sula, and the U.S. aerial buildup continues, one of World 
War II’s biggest lessons will again drive itself home. The 
lesson is that while air power may or may not be able to 
win a given battle, no war will ever again be won with- 
out it. The warplanes shown on these pages represent 
most of the models so far reported in action over Korea. 


ET 





Horold G. Martin 


U.S. Navy F9F 


This carrier-based Grumman Panther jet fighter can fly at 
over 600 m.p.h., has climbed as high as ten miles and has a 
range of more than 1,200 miles. It mounts four 20-mm. can- 
non and carries six 5-inch rockets or two 1,000-lb. bombs. 
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U.S. Air Force F-51 


This single-seat, single-engine North American Mustang 
was the best long-range fighter of World War II, proved an 
Air Force mainstay, with a speed of more than 460 m.p.h. 
(Rolls-Royce engine), a range of better than 1,500 miles. 





U.S. Air Force B-29 


The Boeing Superfortress, No. 1 heavy bomber of World 
War II, is now officially classified as a “medium.” B-29s 
have made most of the strategic strikes in Korea, have also 
been used for tactical work over the battle lines. The B-29, 


U.S. Navy AD-! 


The Douglas Skyraider is the Navy’s most widely used 
attack plane; it can fly at over 350 m.p.h., has a Wright 
engine, a range of more than 1,500 miles. The Skyraider 
is a torpedo and dive bomber, carries a 6,000-lb. payload. 
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Air Technical Service Command 





U.S. Air Force F-82 





The F-82 Twin Mustang consists of two Mustang fuselages 
joined; the pilot sits in the port fuselage, a copilot or radar 
man in the starboard. It can carry 4,000 lbs. of bombs, 
escort a B-29 over its full range, does more than 475 m.p.h. 


U.S. Air Force 


powered by four Wright engines, can do more than 350 
m.p.h., has a combat range of more than 3,600 miles and 
can carry ten tons of bombs. The plane that has replaced 
the B-29 in the U.S. heavy-bomber field is the giant B-36. 


U.S. Air Force B-26 


The B-26 Douglas Invader (no kin to World War II’s B-26 
Martin Marauder) is a fast (350-plus m.p.h.), light bomb- 
er mounting sixteen .50-caliber machine guns. It has two 
Pratt & Whitney engines, can carry a 5,000-lb. bomb load. 


International 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





EUROPE 
Frightening Truth 


All the shooting was in Asia, and Asia 
was a long way from Europe. But Western 
Europe still embodied a frightening truth: 
if the Russians choose to risk all-out war 
with the U.S., they can roll through West- 
ern Europe like a color guard crossing a 
parade ground. With Mao’s Chinese armies 
to protect their rear, the Russians could 
throw the better part of their 175 divi- 
sions,* 25,000 tanks and 19,000 warplanes 
into a sweep to the Atlantic. 

To oppose the Russians, the West has 
on hand a pathetic collection of 12 to 15 
divisions—seven on occupation duty in 
Germany (two U.S., two British, three 


Last April the twelve North Atlantic 
Allies were congratulating themselves on 
plans to build up between 30 and 4o divi- 
sions by 1955. Actually, that blueprint 
was as inadequate as the Italians’ humani- 
tarian rifles. In the view of top military 
men in Washington, to contain a Russian 
offensive Western Europe needs an inte- 
grated army of 50 to 70 well-equipped, 
well-led divisions, backed up by a husky 
tactical air force—and it needs them a lot 
sooner than 1955. Two weeks ago the U.S. 
asked the countries of Western Europe 
what they proposed to do about it. By this 
week, some of the answers were in. 

Great Britain announced that it would 
boost its defense budget by 45%, spending 
more than $9.5 billion in the next three 





Cummings—London Express 


“A Mrurrary AssociATION WITHOUT PARALLEL IN HisToRY” 
Humanitarian rifles or real guns? 


French), four in France, one in Belgium, 
and the equivalent of about three divi- 
sions in Italy. Some of these are next to 
worthless, almost all are under-equipped. 
Some French units are armed with aged 
Hotchkiss machine guns saved from World 
War I. Italian soldiers have 1891 Mann- 
licher-Carcano rifles which as long ago as 
1915 they called “humanitarian rifles” be- 
cause they usually missed the enemy. 


% Not quite so impressive as it sounds. The Rus- 
sians organize their divisions into much smaller, 
more specialized units than do the West Euro- 
peans or the U.S. What the U.S., for instance, 
calls division artillery, i.¢., artillery organic to 
the division, the Russians call a separate artillery 
division. But the Russians are much more frugal 
in the use of troops for rear echelon duty. Where 
the U.S. requires three men in the rear to sup- 
port one at the front, the Russians require only 
three men to support two. This looks at first 
glance like much better organization by the Rus- 
sians. Actually, the U.S. method, which means 
better food, medical care, supplies and commu- 
nications for the men at the front, pays off in 
the long run, 
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years. At present, one of Britain’s five 
divisions is tied down fighting Commu- 
nists in Malaya, two are on garrison duty 
in Hong Kong and North Africa. Britain 
has a reserve of 4,000,000 trained or par- 
tially trained men, but they have virtually 
no equipment. The British army is under- 
paid, but so far the Labor government has 
not been able to bring itself to grant a pay 
raise which would spur enlistments—it 
might make trade unionists jealous. 
Most of the expanded defense budget 
will go for more fighter aircraft, antiair- 
craft guns, antitank weapons and radar 
equipment. The decision to spend more on 
defense did not cheer Britons, who—after 
bitter years of austerity—have just begun 
to enjoy slightly better living. Yet even 
the proposed effort seemed to some far 
from adequate. The British memorandum 
stated carefully that the new program was 
designed not to upsct economic recovery, 
or put Britain on a war footing. London’s 
Economist found no assurance “that what 
is planned wi!l be enough to do the job.” 


France, with most of the good fighters 
of its 695,000 men under arms occupied in 
Indo-China, undertook a three-year re- 
armament program which will cost $5.7 
billion.* France estimated that it could 
provide 15 new, well-equipped French 
divisions. The program called for an im- 
mediate $228 million boost in the French 
defense budget. It was a step forward, but 
a tiny one compared to the $3 billion or 
more that some experts thought it would 
take to put real muscle on French defenses. 
The French army—too many of whose 
generals care more about politics than 
about their military tasks—suffers from 
bad morale. It has a large number of Com- 
munist Party members and Communist 
voters scattered through its ranks. While 
Western observers believe that many of 
these would remain loyal to France in case 
of war with Russia, no one can be sure 
just how many. 

The Low Countries began stiffening 
their defense plans. The Dutch, in the 
midst of demobilizing their returning In- 
donesian expeditionary force when South 
Korea was invaded, announced last week 
that three divisions would be formed from 
veterans of Indonesia. Belgium, which at 
present has one division, was counted on 
to produce one, perhaps two more by 1951. 

Italy's Defense Minister last week 
asked for another 50 billion lire ($80 mil- 
lion) to modernize the Italian army, re- 
stricted by the peace treaty to 250,000 
men. U.S. officials planned to spend sev- 
eral million of this year’s $5 billion MAP 
money in Italian industries. 

Denmark decided to spend $57,100,cc0 
on defense in 1950-52, concentrating on 
antiaircraft, radar and artillery equipment 
for its army of 100,000. 

The U.S. has promised an additional 
$4 billion of MAP funds this year, is see- 
ing to it that Marshall Plan money will be 
put more & more to military uses. With 
this additional U.S. aid, and if all pledges 
are kept, Western Europe should be able 
to raise between 25 and 30 well-equipped 
full combat divisions by the end of 1951. 

Crucial problems remain unsettled. 
Among the most important: 

1) Organization, which, as much as 
manpower, is Western Europe’s great 
weakness. Despite elaborate plans for a 
joint Western European command and an 
integrated, balanced defense, Western Eu- 
ropean armies are still separate units. In 
the Pentagon last week, officers were pre- 
dicting that soon there would be an Amer- 
ican in the job of Supreme Allied Com- 
mander for the North Atlantic Alliance. 

2) Rearming Western Germany, which 
is obviously indispensable to effective de- 
fense of Western Europe. It is believed 


* Under their new programs, both Britain and 
France will be spending 10% of their national 
income for defense. Proposed U.S. rearmament 
outlays, including MAP, ECA and other over- 
seas aid, add up to 11%4% of the U.S national 
income, 
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Bounding Bill, the baseball fan, slid into Statler’s lob- 

P by. “I'm safe!” he cried. “Excuse my slide, but base- 
ball is my hobby. I've seen a game, the home team won, 
and now what I like best is being ‘safe at Statler’— 
where you really are a guest! 





2 “At end of any game,” said Bill, “I’m dusty, tired, hot; 

e no wonder, then, the Statler bath’s my very favorite 
spot. There’s loads of soap to lather with, the steamy 
water's flowing, and stacks of snowy towels wait to rub 
me dry and glowing. 





3 “The Statler kitchen staff,” said Bill, “is sure an all- 

e star team. Each dish is perfectly prepared with cooking 
skill supreme. From soup to nuts, each Statler meal 
I think is simply great—and like my favorite slugger, 
I clean up at the plate! 


“T know a lot of folks,”’ Bill said, “who talk of counting 

4. sheep, but [ count baseball players when it’s time to go 
to sleep. Yet when i'm in a Statler bed, eight hundred 
springs and more are so darn soft I count to three— 
and then I start to snore! 





“The Statler’s in the heart of town; within a baseball 
J, throw are business districts, shops and shows,” said 
Bill, “and this I know—no matter why you come to 
town—for business, fun, or dinner—just choose the 
Statler and you'll find you've really picked a winner!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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We know that Nekoosa Bond is 
strong before it leaves our mills. 
Pre-testing has proved it. You, 
too, can tell that this is a better 
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that under the impact of the Korean war, 
the French, who for political reasons have 
held out longest against it, would now 
agree to a West German army. 

3) Spain, which could provide vital 
bases in a combat to defend Western 
Europe. (But Washington is still trying to 
make up its mind about how to deal with 
Franco Spain (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

A Deed from Whom? No doubt West- 
ern Europeans will be ready to fight, if & 
when they see that they have a chance 
against Russia. But most Western Euro- 
pean leaders still seem to feel that the 
defense of their countries is basically up 
to the U.S. Most want to see more U.S. 
troops on the Continent. West Germany’s 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer told a Time 
correspondent last week: “The most im- 
portant single thing that needs to be done 
right now is for America to send more 
divisions to Europe . . . They would act 
as 2 mighty catalyst. Around them Euro- 
peans could organize their defense... 
They could become men again... The 
situation is still in the balance. A deed 
from America can tip the scales.” 

Has the U.S. a right to expect a deed 
from Europe? With its population of 275 
million and its vast and versatile industrial 
plant, why can’t Western Europe do more 
on its own? 

It could. The reasons why Western Eu- 
rope is not prepared to do more are polit- 
ical, not military. For five years Western 
Europeans have been compelled to con- 
centrate on economic recovery and in- 
creased production for export. Western 
Europe’s welfare-state politicians have 
worried more about social security than 
about military security. An all-out mili- 
tary effort would require drastic cuts in 
their countries’ standards of living; this, 
the Western Europeans argue, would give 
Western Europe’s Communist parties— 
contained in recent years—plenty of op- 
portunity to make trouble. 

No responsible American wants to undo 
the slow, difficult economic progress which 
Western Europe has made (with U.S. 
assistance) since war’s end. But the Rus- 
sians have forced the free world, in any 
choice between guns and butter, to choose 
guns. If Western Europe ignores that les- 
son, it will one day have neither guns, 
butter, nor the freedom to choose. 


RUSSIA 
Better than the Blitz? 


The Soviet army newspaper Red Star 
reported last week (reassuring nobody) 
that the Russian High Command had ruled 
out “bourgeois” blitzkrieg and surprise at- 
tacks because they yield only a temporary 
advantage. Inspired by Stalin’s leadership 
toward “the sacred goal of the triumph 
of Communism,” the High Command is 
working out an “invincible” military sci- 
ence, Red Star said. The new science em- 
phasizes morale: “The decisive factor of 
war remains the human being. . . In an 
army conducting an unjust war, there can- 
not be that passionate desire to be victori- 
ous without which, in fact, there cannot 
be victory.” 











PRINCESS MARGARET 
The Earl had a rival. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Expectations 

Britain’s Margaret, the world’s most 
eligible princess, was giving her suitors 
—and the breathless watchers of royal 
romance—a breathless time. Just when 
London was momentarily expecting an 
announcement of her engagement to Wal- 
ter Francis John (“Johnny”) Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, Earl of Dalkeith and heir 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, Margaret be- 
gan to be squired about by young-man- 
about-town William (“Billy”) Wallace, 
son of the late Captain Euan Wallace, 
M.P. and Minister of Transport in Nev- 
ille Chamberlain’s government. 

As Margaret’s escort at the Goodwood 
ball this year and companion during the 
Goodwood races, 26-year-old Billy Wal- 
lace could claim to be a close rival of 
Johnny’s. Moreover, Billy represented the 
modern set, and was rated, according to 
one arbiter of London society, an “amus- 
ing, smart, gay companion with American 
connections” (after his father’s death in 
1941, his mother married American Jour- 
nalist Herbert Agar). Gossips felt that 
Billy might appeal more to Margaret's 
volatile character than “quiet and friend- 
ly” Dalkeith, who is bored by nightclubs. 

Londoners wondered how the royal 
family might take to Commoner Billy 
Wallace. Said one observer: “My dear, 
you can never rely on Margaret ... Oh, 
heavens, won’t it be a relief when she 
makes up her mind!” 

. . . 

The week also brought news from Mar- 
garet’s elder sister Elizabeth. Elderly, effi- 
cient Nurse Helen Rowe, who has prob- 
ably attended more royal babies than any 
weman alive, moved into Clarence House 
Tuesday to be ready for the momentarily 
expected birth of Elizabeth’s second child. 
Buckingham Palace put the date at be- 
tween August ro and 14, 
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Whole Family Thrilled by Magic-Mile Ride! 







you 


big 
the 


gives added spaciousness!” 





MORE VISIBILITY, GREATER SAFETY! 


“It's so easy to ‘see out’ wherever 


Dodge 
sit! Driving’s safer with the 
‘Landscape Windshield.’ And, 
huge rear ‘Picture Window’ and power, 


ANY OTHER CAR THAT 
PLEASED US All WOULD HAVE COST 
$1000 MORES 


JET-AWAY—GET-AWAY! “The big 
‘Get-Away’ engine,” says 
Mr, Campbell, 
performance. 


Notedious ‘break-in’ period, cither! 





or squirming. And 


gives you brilliant 


“BIG FULL-SIZE doors open wide!” 
exclaims Mrs. Campbell, of Evans- seats are wide, front and back— 
ton, Illinois. “It's so easy to step in 
or out of a Dodge without twisting 


LUGGAGE ROOM FOR ALL! “Now 
the whole family can go on trips 
and take all the luggage we 
Yet for all its pep The big compartment 


it’s a mébser for gas. loading! Dodge 





WIDER ON THE INSIDE! “Doxlgx 


so there's plenty of room! Dodge 
engineers did a wonderful thing 


more, in designing a car with so much 
you don't have to stoop, cither!"” 


room inside, yet so compact outside,”* 





DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING! Doxige 


Gyro-Matic is America’s lowest- 


need! priced automatic transmission! 
is specially 
designed for easy slide-in 
Spare tire is at side, out of the way.” 


(Available on Coronet models.) All 
models give you famous 
Fluid Drive at no extra cost, 


Out of the showroom...Out on the road... 
That’s where the rugged Dodge proves its bigger dollar value! 


ET READY for a money-saving sur- 

prise when you take the wheel and 
go for a “Magic-Mile” ride in today’s 
new Dodge! You'll actually see how you 
could pay a thousand dollars more and 
still not get all the extra value features 
Dodge gives youl! 


You'll see how Dodge engineers de- 


signed a car for your comfort, You'll 
sit comfortably on seats that are “knee- 
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level”... just the proper height for a 
relaxing ride. Body lines allow plenty 


of shoulder, head and leg room. 


EXTRA FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST 
And never have you driven a car so 
easy to handle! Dodge sleek compact 
design makes parking, turning, garaging 
easier. You'll Besover a new thrill from 
the big, high-compression “Get-Away” 
engine. Fluid Drive smooths out all 








your starts and stops even in heavy traffic. 

And year after year you'll experience 
the ruggedness that has made Dodge 
famous. Take a “Magic-Mile” ride today! 


New Bigger Value 


DODGE 


Just a few dollars more 
than the lowest-priced cars 














odern 


s+.from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights... 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of MO-PAC’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 


rogressive 


.-. the oldest line west of the Mississippi 
River constantly adds the newest in facil- 
ities to make travel and shipping faster, 
better and safer. 


SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 
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Comeuppance 


Though it is far from any mountain, 
Oxford University is a pretty good place 
to study climbing. The gates of all colleges 
are locked at midnight, so for generations 
night-foundered students have made a 
practice of climbing in over the college 
walls. Rasher spirits, who like night climb- 
ing for night climbing’s sake, have at- 
tacked the spiky heights of Oxford's 73-ft. 
Martyrs’ Memorial,* and left it capped 
with proofs of their prowess—on several 
occasions, a chamberpot. Last week, two 
members of Oxford's Mountaineering 
Club who had tackled the spire got a 
sharp comeuppance. 

At 2 a.m., using Alpinists’ gear—hook, 
rope and nylon sling—they reached the 
top safely, but cracked off a piece of the 
spire on the way down. The crash brought 
a policeman. Oxford’s long-suffering town 
fathers found the two guilty of “public 
mischief,” but postponed sentence, “to 
see what [the students] will do in the 
way of compensation.” 


For the Man with an Itch 


Britain’s National Health Service, 
which costs the British taxpayer $650 mil- 
lion a year, supplies free medicine, also 
free false teeth, wigs, spectacles, glass 
eyes, wooden legs and hearing aids. Last 
week it announced that it would draw the 
line at bath salts, vanishing cream, shav- 
ing soap, toothpaste, hair tonic and anti- 
mosquito lotions. However, a spokesman 
admitted, there are borderline cases: “A 
man with an itch, it might be argued, 
needs medicated soap.” 


GERMANY 
As Long as She Sings 


Hard on the heels of the scare story that 
the U.S. was invading Germany with the 
Colorado beetle, the Communists spread 
another fantastic tale: the “Amis” (Amer- 
icans) had mined the Rhine’s big Lorelei 
rockt so that they could blow it into the 
river, creating a dam which they could 
later break to flood the flat lower Rhine- 
land. Last week the Communists followed 
through with a singing commercial over 
Berlin’s Red radio station: 


Go home Ami, Ami go home, 

Spalt fiir den Frieden dein Atom, 
Sag goodbye dem Vater Rhein, 
Riihr nicht an sein Téchterlein ... 
Lorelei, so lang du singst, 

Wird Deutschland sein. 


(Go home, Ami, Ami go home, 
Split your atom for peace. 

Say goodbye to Father Rhine, 

And touch not his little daughter. 
Lorelei, as long as you keep singing, 
Germany will live.) 


% Commemorating the burning of Protestant 
Bishops Hugh Latimer and Nicholas Ridley in 
1555, of Archbishop Thomas Cranmer in 1556. 


+ Named for the fabled siren who sat atop the 
rock, clad chiefly in her golden tresses which she 
kept combing with a golden comb. This was cal- 
culated to distract sailors, who invariably foun- 
dered their boats on the rock and drowned. 
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Scientific tests prove Lucky Strike milder 
than any other principal brand! 


a Og : These scientific tests — confirmed by 


three independent consulting laboratories — prove 


fa <X- 
= ¥ ‘1 Ss s Lucky Strike is mildest “Al: svi brands | 
, ~/ i" pee.. 
‘ s i 


PHIL HARRIS says to ALICE FAYE: 
“Luckies sure taste mild and smokesmooth!” 


i. 


For the rich taste of fine obacto—for smoothness and mildness.. 
THERE’S NEVER A ROUGH PUFF IN A LUCKY! 
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So round, so firm, so fully packed — so free and easy on the draw 








1951 Kaiser 


Now... America’s 


newest 2-door sedan 


The 195! Kaiser Deluxe 2-door Sedan... one 
of 6 body styles and 12 models. Hydra Matic Drive 


evailable in all models af extra cost. 





Control-Tower Vision...The largest windshield in any car 
(1096 square inches), with the slimmest, slont-bock 
corner posts, lets you see all around...no “blind spots”! 


That’s how Anatomic Design considers your eyes! 


Triumph of 


Extra Luggage Space...cleaner, clearer, because the 
spore tire is in a Tuck-Away Tire Well under trunk 
compartment, not in it! There's more possenger 


Anatomic Design* space, too...wider seats, greater head and leg room. 


Anatomic Design considers your size! 


Lower Center of Gravity...yet there’s full road clearance! 
Hugs the roads closer, safer—even on the shorpest curves! 
The newest, most advanced step in motor car making. Over-sized jumbo brakes assure swifter, softer stopping. 
It is the technique of styling and engineering every feature That’s the way Anatomic Design considers your peace of mind! 


of the body and chassis to serve the needs of the 
Supersonic Power...The new I!5 h.p. Kaiser Supersonic 


human anatomy. The result is a harmonious blending of beauty, 
High-Torque Engine gives you faster acceleration, instant 


comfort, ease of handling and safety never before 
attained in a motor cor obedience, and smoother, quieter power that saves 
you money every mile that you drive! Yes, Anatomic Design 


Fi ‘ considers your pocketbook, too! 
One glance ond you know its the newest car in America : Fe ° 


One mile behind the wheel and you'll want to own it Built to Better the Best on the Road 


©1050 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORP., WILLOW RUM, MICHIGAN 
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CANADA 


Time of Decision 

The Canadian government yielded last 
week to a mounting public clamor to send 
Canadian ground force troops to Korea. 
With the country seemingly convinced 
that the three Canadian destroyers and a 
squadron of ten transport planes already 
assigned for the Korean campaign were 
not enough, External Affairs Chief Lester 
Pearson flew to Washington to get a first- 
hand appraisal of the military situation, 
The secret report he brought back to 
Ottawa helped tumble the last opposition. 
At a four-hour meeting, the cabinet de- 
cided that a brigade of 4,000 to 5,000 vol- 
unteers should be recruited immediately 
for the Korean front. 


COLOMBIA 
Blades of Grass 


As Colombia prepared to inaugurate a 
new President last week, political tension 
combined with winter weather to make the 
capital city of Bogota cold and clammy. 
The state of siege under which the Con- 
servatives had elected their presidential 
candidate, Laureano Gémez, was still very 
much in force, 

Where two months ago military police- 
men had patrolled the streets in pairs, they 
now marched in groups of four, with two 
of them holding their cocked Mausers 
under their arms, barrels level, ready to 
shoot. To reinforce the brown-uniformed 
“chocolate soldiers,” hordes of plain- 
clothesmen roamed the streets. Just in 
case any bogotanos did not get the idea, 
the army had held maneuvers in Bogota 
last month, and had “taken the city” in 
40 minutes, 

Whisky & Calm. Colombia’s Liberals, 
still claiming that Gomez’ election was 
illegal, talked and gestured but did noth- 
ing. Ex-President Alfonso Lépez and ex- 
Candidate Dario Echandia merely left Bo- 
gota for the inauguration weekend. Liberal 
newspapers ignored all news of the inaugu- 
ration, of President Pérez and President- 
elect Gomez. 

The Liberal majority in Congress, 
pledged to convene on the constitutional 
date of July 20, had bowed to a decree by 
Conservative President Ospina Pérez for- 
bidding the meeting but granting the Con- 
gressmen’s usual 600-peso monthly allow- 
ance. Some of the Liberals did meet—in 
the Hotel Granada Rose Room. Sneered 
El Siglo’s columnist, Julio Abril: “They 
deliberated over a bottle of Vat 69, taking 
the matter not only with great calm but 
also with soda.” 

Despite martial law and political stale- 
mate, the killings which characterized 
Gémez’ election campaign had not ended. 
Bragged one police lieutenant: “We're 
killing a thousand a week in the country. 
We figure we’ve got 15,000 to go.” In 
Bogota particularly, murders, rapes and 
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other violence by the police seemed to be 
increasing. 

Aspirin & Peace. After 40 years of be- 
hind-the-scenes politicking, usually as a 
member of the out-of-power faction, clev- 
er Laureano Gomez, 61, took his inaugura- 
tion in full stride. He pledged non-violent 
democratic government, but claimed that 
the state of siege was still necessary to 
preserve peace. Said he: “We'll give the 
patient aspirin as long as the fever con- 
tinues.” The Liberals, Gémez said, “won't 
recognize me. I respect their point of 





© Roy Pinney 
PRESIDENT GOMEZ 
In stride. 


view. For them I am not President, so 
naturally I cannot appoint them [to my 
government ].” 

This week, with the Liberal judges con- 
spicuously absent, bulky, cold-eyed Lau- 
reano Gémez was sworn in before nine of 
the 16 members of the Supreme Court. 
In his inauguration speech, in the Salén 
Eliptico of the Capitol, Gémez praised 
U.S. action in Korea, and promised Co- 
lombians reconstruction of their country 
“on firm and austere bases.” The ending 
of his speech was apt: “We men are only 
blades of grass in the hands of God. May 
His omnipotent hand save Colombia.” 


VENEZUELA 
Big Shake 


Violent earthquakes last week shook the 
western Venezuelan state of Lara. Worst 
hit was the coffee center of El Tocuyo 
(pop. 8,000), one of the nation’s earliest 
Spanish settlements. Many of El Tocuyo’s 
historic buildings were of solid colonial 
masonry, but every building in the town 
was wrecked. First incomplete reports list- 
ed 16 known dead, at least 80 injured. 


THE ANDES 


Social Evil 

Life on the treeless, 24-mile-high An- 
dean altiplano is about as bleak and mis- 
erable as anywhere in the world. Seeking 
release from this reality, the impover- 
ished mountain Indians drink so much 
hard liquor that whole villages are some- 
times knocked out for days at a time. 
The United Nations commission for tech- 
nical assistance to Bolivia, currently in- 
vestigating all phases of Bolivian life, has 
just about decided that drinking is the 
country’s No. 1 social evil, surpassing 
even the coca-chewing habit. 

From the age of 14 on, most Indians 
go on a mass toot for every festival of the 
Inca, Christian and national calendars. 
Bolivia’s independence day, last Sunday, 
which coincides with the fiesta of the 
Indians’ well-beloved Virgin of Copaca- 
bana, set off a Class One or seven-day 
bender. But even on less special occa- 
sions, the Indians’ consumption of crude 
corn chicha reaches fabulous proportions. 

Dancing in the Wind. One evening last 
fortnight, a wandering Time correspond- 
ent found the whole population of San 
Pedro, on Lake Titicaca, dancing in the 
water-front plaza. Nobody seemed to no- 
tice the icy winds whistling off the lake. 
The mayor and all the other officials were 
looping. The only sober man in town was 
the innkeeper, a young Croat refugee. 

At Puno, on the Peruvian side of the 
lake, 2,000 garishly dressed Indians, many 
of them barefoot, were drinking and 
dancing in the biting cold. All around the 
town plaza shops did a roaring business 
selling chicha, cane alcohol or beer. 

In Copacabana’s handsome square, 
thousands of Bolivian Indians, the men 
in grinning masks, the women adorned 
with sparkling silver belts and jewelry, 
staged another uproarious carnival. At a 
border village, scores of Indians were 
Staggering around the patio of a house 
where a wedding fiesta was in progress. 
In a room off the patio sat the bride and 
bridegroom, immobile, glassy-eyed, una- 
ble even to speak. “They are seasick,” 
explained a guest. 

Twelve-Mile Limit. Protestant mis- 
sionaries, particularly the Seventh Day 
Adventists, have done what little they 
could to curb the mass drunks. Catholic 
authority over the Indians is at a low ebb 
because there are so few priests on the 
altiplano. 

The Bolivian government has not done 
much about the problem either, but this 
summer a labor delegation from the Ca- 
tavi tin mining region called on President 
Urriolagoitia and asked that the sale of 
alcohol be prohibited or limited in their 
area. As a result, the government forbade 
the sale of liquor within twelve miles of 
the Catavi mines. This act might stim- 
ulate tin production, might also stimulate 
activity outside the twelve-mile limit. 
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PEOPLE 





The Family Circle 


Salvos of artillery saluted her soth 
birthday throughout the empire, but Brit- 
ain’s Queen Elizabeth saw in her second 
half-century quietly. At tea she sliced a 
small cake with pink and white icing, but 
no candles. In the evening a few close 
friends were invited to Sandringham to 
help the King toast her in champagne. 

The Episcopal Diocese of Michigan re- 
ceived $1,000,000 from Mrs. Henry Ford 
(whose marriage was performed by an 
Episcopal clergyman) for the construction 
of a church next to the Ford family ceme- 
tery in Detroit. 

After three separations and one divorce, 
Cinemusicomedienne Betty (Annie Get 
Your Gun) Hutton patched things up 
with Chicago Businessman Ted Briskin, 
explained that she had had enough of dat- 
ing other fellows: “You've always got to 
be cheerful and gay and whooping it up. 
You've got to figure out what they want to 
talk about and what they’re interested 
in and it makes you so tired that you’re so 
glad to leave them and just go home and 
take off your girdle.” 

Vacationing on her mother’s farm near 
Lowell, Ind., Mrs. Winthrop (“Bobo”) 
Rockefeller, 1948’s foremost Cinderella, 
got into plaid shirt & blue jeans (see cut), 
settled down to watch 23-month-old son 
“Winnie” investigate his new surroundings. 

Writing in This Week, Michelle Far- 
mer, 18, daughter of Silent Cinesiren 


Gloria Swanson (see CrNeMA), explained 
that she had learned a lot about the oppo- 


Associated Press 


Jupy GARLAND 
A flick. 
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site sex from her multi-married mama, but 
was up against some fierce competition: 
“J must admit that I had better luck with 
the older gentlemen who came to call on 
Mother than with the younger ones who 
came to pick me up. The younger men 
stood glued to the floor staring at Mother 
until it was time for us to go out.” 

An announcement by Oilman James 
Wymore of Salina, Kans. gave shock- 
resistant Hollywood a jolt: his daughter, 
Cinestarlet Patrice, 23, was going to marry 
her leading man Errol Flynn, 41, who has 
been saying for quite a while that he 
would marry Rumanian Princess Irene 
(“The Geek”) Ghica, 20. Flynn, now in 





QuEEN ELIZABETH 
A slice. 


the midst of a court squabble over ali- 
mony payments to first wife Lili Damita, 
had a characteristically playful comment 
to make on Patrice, who is very near- 
sighted: “All I'll have to do is hide her 
glasses and she'll never be able to find me.” 


The Road Ahead 


Tokyo Raider Jimmy Doolittle an- 
nounced that he was ready to fight in 
Korea “if my services are required.” One- 
time West Point Halfback Glenn (‘‘Mr. 
Outside”) Davis, registering for the draft 
in Los Angeles, declared that he was “just 
like everybody else in this.” General Elec- 
tric’s President Charles E. Wilson offered 
to take a top war production job in Wash- 
ington if the Administration wanted him. 

Rested and restored after her recent 
breakdown (Tre, July 3), Song & Dance 
Girl Judy Garland flicked her line into 








International 


Bozo ROCKEFELLER 
A look. 


the lake at Sun Valley, Idaho, pulled in 
her first catch of the season: a 74-0z., 
1o-in. rainbow trout (see cut). 

Hired by New York’s WNEW to read 
poetry, play records and tell stories to the 
kiddies: Cinemenace Boris Karloff. 

He moved to California, Pianist Artur 
Rubinstein informed Roving Reporter 
Jinx Falkenburg, because New York “was 
not for us. My family caught colds... 
and once, at the Waldorf, when I practiced 
in my suite, a lady called up, furious, to 
say that I was disturbing her dog.” 


The Way Things Are 


While playing a quiet game of canasta 
in his suite at Chicago’s Ambassador East 
Hotel, much shot-after Los Angeles Mob- 
ster Mickey Cohen was rudely interrupt- 
ed by a posse of detectives, who plunked 
him into the cooler for the night, next 
morning suggested that he “get out of 
here before your scar tissue is found on 
the streets.” 

Shortly after his phony peace plan was 
soundly trounced at Lake Success, Soviet 
U.N. Delegate Jacob Malik's black Cadil- 
lac crashed into a Buick on Long Island's 
Grand Central Parkway, came off minus a 
fender and plus a law suit. 

To the proprietress of the Boise motor 
court who discovered and returned the 
$s,ooo he left there, Idaho’s Senator 
Glen Taylor, 1948 running mate of Hen- 
ry Wallace now running for renomination 
as a reformed Democrat, forked over a 
reward of $3. 

In Paris, Stanley Marcus, executive 
vice president of Dallas’ posh Neiman- 
Marcus, predicted that next fall “busts 
will not be made much of. We've had far 
too much of busts these last three years.” 
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In Britain no journey is far...and your dollar goes farther 
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Enjoy a Fall Vacation... 
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. 
where Summer lingers late! 
c 
{ The names on the signpost are familiar . . . 
| ® You've still time to visit Britain this year, if you make a Sees Cette aes ee kee 
your bookings now! By coming in late September or October, 
WV) after the midsummer rush is over, you’ll enjoy ideal conditions for your stay. 


Britain’s countryside is never lovelier than in the golden glow of Autumn 
sunshine. Though you’ll sense the stir of a gay, new Season 
in the air, even London won’t be crowded then. 
In the stores, when you shop for those fine British goods 
at bargain prices, you’ll receive even quicker, more courteous attention. 
Seeing the sights .. . or watching sports events, or at the theater... 
you'll be in more personal touch with Britain’s friendly people. 


You'll be warmed by their welcome, while you share their fun. 
Yes, you'll come to know them better... in the Fall! 





START PLANNING NOW FOR 1951... 
GREAT “FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR” 


Next year will break all records for travel to Britain! From all over the 
world tens of thousands will be coming to see the great nationwide 1951 
Festival of Britain, with its theme of Britain’s contribution to world 
thought and progress. Exhibitions and musical and dramatic events will 
be staged at more than twenty centres throughout the country, demon- 
strating Britain’s achievements in the arts, science and industry. Start 
planning your visit now! 





ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
for a FREE copy of Calendar 
of Events, and for other illus- 
trated literature on Britain. 
Or write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





.»» IN SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER 
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That's right! The famous range so many of 
the world’s best chefs would rather have 

is now priced so that every commercial 
kitchen owner can afford it. Magic Chef 

gives uniform results, helps eliminate 
food waste, saves you labor, helps you 

cook faster with less fuel. Find out about 
Magic Chef's brand-new line, like the No. 11 

shown above. There just isn't a 
comparable range at this low price! 

Mail the coupon for full information. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


1641 S, KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10. MISSOURI 


Please furnish information about Magic Chef 
Commercial Cooking equipment as checked: 
O Gas Ranges O Radiant Broilers 
C Bake Ovens O Deep Fat Fryers 
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MUSIC 





Good Night, Irene 


“This here song,” the late Huddie 
(“Lead Belly”) Ledbetter used to explain, 
“was made about a man an’ a girl was 
walkin’ along one Sunday evenin’, Jus’ 
befo’ this girl an’ man got to de house, she 
said, ‘You ask my mother for me, when 
you get home.’ The man tol’ her, ‘All right’ 
. . » An’ he went back to de girl an’ she 
say, ‘What did mamma tell you?’ He 
looked at Irene—her name was Irene—an’ 
here what he said . . .” Then, his coal- 
black face gleaming fiercely and his horny 
hands scratching his twelve-string guitar, 
the murderous old Minstrel Lead Belly 
would sing: 


I ask your mother for you, 

She told me you was too young; 

I wish to de Lawd I never seen your 
face, 

I’m sorry you ever was a-born, 


Irene, good night, 
Irene, good night, 
Good night, Irene, good night, 
I'll kiss you in my dreams.* 


Old Lead Belly himself thought that he 
had learned Jrene from his Uncle Terrell, 
just before he was sent to the peniten- 
tiary in Texas for murder in 1918. Adding 
verses as they came to him, Lead Belly 
made /rene a prison favorite. Five years 
after he got out of the Texas jail on a 
pardon, he bounced into Louisiana's 
state prison farm for assault with intent 
to kill, and sweet Jrene went right along 
with him. 

In 1934, when Library of Congress 
Folklorist John Lomax recorded Lead 
Belly’s famed pardon petition,t he put 
Jrene on the other side. Music-loving 
Governor O. K. Allen is said to have par- 
doned the old reprobate as much for /rene 
as anything. Until Lead Belly died in 
Manhattan last year, he sang Jrene as his 
theme song. 

Last week the old minstrel’s old song, 
prettied up and cut in half, was in fifth 
place on the hit parade. A quartet called 
the Weavers, recording (for Decca) with 
Gordon Jenkins’ band, had used it as a 
filler to back Tzena, Tzena. Helped along 
by Jo Stafford, Frankie Sinatra, et al., the 
filler had just about caught up with third- 
place Tzena. 

Missing in most new, dehydrated record 
versions was old Lead Belly’s closing verse, 
moaned by “de man,” Lead Belly used to 
explain, “wid his head hung down, cryin’’ 

I love Irene, God knows I do, 

Love her till the sea runs dry; 

An’ ef Irene turns her back on me, 

I’m gonna take morphine an’ die. 


Irene, 





* Copyright 1950, Spencer Music Corp. 


+ [1 1) had you, Gov'nor O. K. 
Like you got me, 
1 would wake up in de mornin’, 
Let you out on reprieve... 


Allen, 





J. Fronk 


“Leap Betty” LEDBETTER 
Mother said no. 


Some other old tunes, many of them 
performed by oldtimers, were making 
popular record news last week. Among 
the best of them: 

Comes Jazz (Columbia) includes such 
favorites as Shim Me Sha Wabble, That 
Da-Da Strain and At the Jazz Band Ball, 
torn off with good Dixieland sound by 
such alumni of Chicago’s North Side as 
Bud Freeman, Eddie Condon, Jack Tea- 
garden and Pee Wee Russell. 

I’ve Got the World on a String (Ella 
Fitzgerald; Decca). Not so poignant as 
Mildred Bailey’s classic recording, but 
even this one proves that the Harold 
Arlen song is still head & shoulders above 
most of today’s limp romantic ballads. 

Tony Martin's Dream Girls (RCA Vic- 
tor). Most of the girls Tony Martin sings 
about in his butterscotch baritone (Rosa- 
lie, Diane, Sweet Sue, Ramona, etc.) have 
been around for a long time, but are still 
pleasant to hear about. 

La Vie en Rose (Louis Armstrong: 
Decca). Satchmo goes continental with a 
gravel-voiced version of the Edith Piaf 
café favorite. 


Authoressed Opera 

Few women have made a name in music 
as composers, fewer still as operatic com- 
posers. The only authoressed opera ever 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Englishwoman Ethel Smyth’s Der 
Wald, fizzled after two performances in 
1903. But last week a onetime Met- 
ropolitan contralto-turned-composer was 
making a valiant try. 

Back in 1910, when blonde, Pennsyl- 
vania-born Florence Wickham was singing 
Ortrud in Lohengrin and Emilia in Otello 
at the Met, she never thought of compos- 
ing an opera herself. Twenty-five years 
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Is Ooner 
ta Entitled to 
Qual ( Kespeet! 


The man who owns a 1950 Cadillac should be re- 


spected as much for his practical wisdom as for his 
good taste. He has, of course, one of the world’s 
most distinguished personal possessions. Yet, if he 
has one of the lower-priced Cadillacs—he actually 
paid /ess for it than he would have to pay for certain 


models of numerous other makes of cars. He also has 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* GENERAL 





Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


an extremely economical car—both to operate and 
maintain. Gasoline mileage in a Cadillac actually 
approaches that of the lowest-priced popular cars. 


And the car's end 


urance and dependability are, of 
course, traditional. Have you driven a 1950 Cadillac? 
If not, better see your Cadillac dealer today. He will 


gladly arrange for the driving thrill of a lifetime. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 






Swift’s Home Economist, 
gives you 


HINTS ON COOKING 
VEAL CHOPS 





IT’S ECONOMICAL as well as deli- 
cious to stuff veal chops. With a 
sharp paring knife, cut a deep, 
wide slit in the fat side of loin 
chops. Fill with your favorite 
bread or fruit dressing. Fasten 
with toothpicks or skewers, 


A 


TO FLOUR CHOPS QUICKLY, try this 
trick: Toss them, one at a time, 
in a paper bag in which you've 
placed flour and seasonings. For 
breaded chops, toss in sifted 
crumbs, dip in beaten egg, toss 
in sifted crumbs again. 


BRAISING BRINGS OUT THE BEST in 
veal chops: After chops are 
coated, brown them in hot fat. 
Add about 4% cup hot water 
(try such variations as apple or 
tomato juice, sour cream, or 
diluted mushroom or celery 
soup). Cover; cook slowly until 
tender—about 1 hour—on top 
of range or in mod, (350°F.) 
oven. Add more liquid sparingly, 
as needed. Hot stuffed olives 
make an interesting garnish, 


vater, long after she had married and re- 
tired, she wrote a musical adaptation of 
As You Like It. Sponsored by her friend, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, it was pro- 
duced in tiny Carmel, N.Y., later put on 
in Germany. 

Two years ago, visiting her native Penn- 
sylvania, Composer Wickham got the idea 
of writing an opera about the Amish and 
their hexes. There was a hill known as 
Hex Mountain; why not have it inhabited 
by an operatic hexer? She spent three 
months researching, two months writing 
her libretto and composing her score. 

Last week an audience in Plymouth 
(Mass.) Memorial Hall saw the world 
premiére of Florence Wickham’s The Leg- 
end of Hex Mountain. The legend: if the 
witch Hexi uses her black powers to save a 
human life, she loses them. But when her 
son gets in a jam, is threatened with 





Ben Greenhaus 
Composer WICKHAM 
Mother stood by. 


death by the infuriated Amish townspeo- 
ple, mother love triumphs. She saves him, 
is threatened with burning at the stake 
herself. Before that can happen, there is a 
flash of dazzling light and the ragged hag 
emerges in shining white, a new woman. 
She leaves the village for a new life with 
her son, and the wedding he has disrupted 
is rescheduled. 

Composer Wickham had rounded up 
some old friends, retired Met Bass Léon 
Rothier and the Met’s veteran Hansel and 
Gretel witch, Dorothee Manski, and some 
new stars, including Soprano Evelyn (The 
Medium) Keller, to help put her Hex 
over. Unhappily, she had failed to decide 
exactly what kind of music they should all 
sing. To many a mystified listener, Hex 
sounded like Faust one moment, Friml’s 
Rose Marie another. 

The applause for Hex did not indicate 
that the opera had stirred up a cyclone. 
One elderly lady remarked to her com- 
panion as they departed: “Well, it was 
different.” 
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It int inthe Book of Kuloa 


There's something about trains ...the long, 
low whistle, the clicking of car wheeis, that 
appeals to the younger generation. 


Most of all, it's the friendly wave of a hand 
from the locomotive cab or the salute of a 
““brakie.”’ 


There's nothing in Union Pacific's ‘‘Book of 
Rules’' about returning a friendly greeting 
from children, or grown-ups. There doesn't 
have to be. 


These railroaders . . . these U.P. employees 
. . . have their own loved ones, their own 
eager-eyed children. They appreciate 
those greetings and are happy to respond. 


Efficient passenger and freight service is 
important but it can be a friendly service, 
too. Union Pacific endeavors to give both. 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





FOR DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
BE SPECIFIC—SAY “UNION PACIFIC” 
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bsorbine Jr 


@ When Athlete’s 










Relieve that 
misery with 

WET-DRY 
action of 








Foot torture strikes 


—use famous Absorbine Jr. quick! Its 
“Wet-Dry” action helps heal open 
cracks and promote regrowth of 
smooth unbroken 






7) 


Pour on AbsorbineJr. > 
Its “drying” and fun- 
gicidal action inhibits 
growth of all the infect- 
ing fungi it can reach. 
Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are 
sold...$1.25 a bottle... 
Introductory Size 15¢. 
W. F. Young, Inc, 
Springfield, Moss, 


skin! 
<4SWAB the skin be- 
tween your toes with 
cotton soaked in 
Absorbine Jr. Its “wet- 
ting’ action removes 
flaky dead skin anddis- 
solves stale perspira- 
tion productson which 
Athlete’s Foot micro- 
organisms thrive. 

















MEDICINE 





Prepare for the Worst 


Few U.S. doctors have had the chance 
to study the impact of war upon a civilian 
population. Boston’s Orthopedist Charles 
H. Bradford, one of the few, went to Brit- 
ain early in 1940 to help with blitzkrieg 
casualties. Lately he has plugged hard for 
an adequate medical defense plan in Mas- 
sachusetts. Last week, warning the U.S. to 
prepare for the worst, Dr. Bradford urged 
an immediate overhaul of the Armed 
Forces’ overlapping medical services. 

“In future warfare,” wrote Dr. Brad- 
ford in the New England Journal of Med- 
icine, “there is likely to be no combat zone 
of any magnitude except for civilian tar- 
get areas... and the number of casual- 
ties may be immense. Thus, the number of 
doctors needed will be very much greater 
than ever before, and the waste of doctors, 
improvidently squandered throughout mil- 
itary and naval establishments, idly wait- 
ing for action, will be not only inexcusable 
but insupportable.” 

To avoid the disaster of inadequate 
medical help at the critical time, said 
Bradford, the U.S. should abolish the sep- 
arate medical services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, and establish a simple, 
unified medical command, directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense. Once 
established, the unified service must then 
be allowed to operate “without the blun- 
dering interference or control of other 
services, and without the stupid misman- 
agement of line officers.” 


Bicycle Thief 


Herbert Howlett, a 39-year-old laborer 
of Hull, England, had served almost three 
years of a five-year sentence for stealing 
20 bicycles; then he suddenly went blind. 
Under Britain’s “prerogative of mercy,” 
the rest of his sentence was remitted. The 
governor of Lincoln Prison gave Howlett 
a white cane and advised him to take 
training for the blind. 

Two days later, Howlett raced, stickless, 
into his parents’ house shouting, “I can 
see!” He explained: “When I awoke this 
morning there was a white film in front of 
my eyes. Soon afterwards I could see 
clearly.” Although the authorities were sus- 
picious about Howlett’s sudden recovery, 
they couldn't send him back to prison. 
Then Howlett stole another bicycle. 

At his trial, the prison doctor explained 
that Howlett was suffering from hysterical 
blindness which ended when he was set 
free. The defense said it might well recur 
if he were put behind bars again. The 
judge was not impressed. Last week How- 
lett was in prison again, this time for six 
months, and still seeing clearly. 


The Geography of Cancer 
Although virtually nothing is known 
about the causes of cancer, something is 
known about its geography; it seems to 
strike differently in different parts of the 
world, Last week, 20 cancer experts from 


eleven nations gathered in Oxford, Eng- 
land, to pool their existing knowledge of 
the geography of cancer and plan new 
expeditions to explore its unmapped ter- 
ritory. 

North & South. Within the U.S. alone 
there are striking variations in the rav- 
ages of cancer, reported Dr. Harold F. 
Dorn, chief of the biometrics branch of 
the National Institutes of Health. U.S. 
women (except the very young and very 
old) are more likely to get cancer than 
men. Negroes are much less likely to get 
cancer of the skin than whites, but more 
likely to have cancer of the genital or- 
gans. “The incidence rate for all forms 
of cancer,” said Dr. Dorn, “is nearly 50% 


higher among white persons living in the 





Larry Burrows 
Dr. ALEXANDER SYMEONIDIS 
Before the why, the where. 


South than among those living in the 
North. This is due largely to the higher 
incidence of cancer of the skin and 
[mouth] . . . in the South.” 

Other differences reported from around 
the world: 
@ In Denmark, cancer of the esophagus 
“caused more deaths among persons en- 
gaged in hotels and restaurants, and 
among commercial travelers, than in oth- 
er occupations.” It is commoner in hotel- 
filled Switzerland than in England. Stom- 
ach cancer is commoner in urban than in 
rural areas in England, but in Denmark 
the reverse is true. 
@In Bombay, cancer of the mouth, 
esophagus and penis is commoner than 
in New York, but cancer of the stomach, 
womb, breast and skin is rarer than in 
either New York or London (though the 
overall incidence of cancer is about the 
same). Cancer types vary between sects: 
Parsee women have more than three times 
as much breast cancer as cancer of the 
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This man leads 


At first glance, you may think of your 
pharmacist as a business man. True, 
he is .. . and a good one, too. For his 
store is bright, clean, and 
attractive .. . stocked with a 
variety of merchandise to 
meet many of your daily needs... espe- 
cially your needs in times of sickness. 





As you take a closer look, you real- 
ize that your pharmacist is more than 
just a man behind a counter. There’s 


Copyright 1950-—Parke, Davis & Company 


a difference — and a mighty. 
5 vz, important difference, too — 
« which you sense as you watch 
him and listen to him. In this “close- 
up” view you see him as a professional 
man... a man of long scientific 
training whose broad knowledge of 
drugs qualifies him to serve you—and 
your doctor—when illness strikes. 


As you get to know him better, you 
also find that he is a good citizen with 


es | 


the welfare of his community at heart. 
You see this in his cooperation with 
health authorities in the fight against 
§ cancer or polio or heart dis- 
{ ease. You see it, too, in his 
readiness to participate in 

other community activities. 


Get better acquainted with your 
pharmacist — business man, profes- 
sional man, good citizen. A man you 
can rely on. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866, the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 





*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Brecth,” 
Mr. A. G. R., New Milford, Pa. 


You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 


tomorrow. 
rh 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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mouth of the womb, but the opposite is 
true among Hindu women. 
@ Javanese and Chinese laborers in the 
rice fields of Sumatra, living under identi- 
cal conditions and eating almost the same 
food, both have a high rate of liver can- 
cer, but the Chinese have a high inci- 
dence of stomach ulcers and stomach can- 
cer while the Javanese have virtually none. 
Facts & Theories. The members of the 
symposium had few theories to explain 
these many puzzling facts. But just mak- 
ing a start on collecting the facts was the 
fulfillment of a 20-year dream for the 
U.S.’s Dr. Alexander Symeonidis, who had 
long been urging just such a meeting. Dr. 
Symeonidis is consultant to the recently 
formed Geographic Pathology Unit of 
the National Cancer Institute of Bethes- 
da, Md. Said Cancer Expert Symeonidis: 
“Up until now, cancer research has been 
focused predominantly on... animals 
. .~ Nature has been running its own 
experiment for us all these years while 
many of us have stuck to rats. Let us be- 
gin to watch Nature’s experiment as it 
has never been watched before. By find- 
ing the causes of cancer we can work to- 
ward eliminating them and saving mil- 
lions of lives. And before we can find the 
why of cancer, we must first find the 
where.” 


The Way Out 


U.S. city and county hospitals generally 
have been hard enough put to it to provide 
enough beds for the chronically ill; they 
have spent little effort fitting those pa- 
tients for useful, self-sufficient life. Last 
week, reporting on a year's trial program 
of rehabilitation, New York City’s Com- 
missioner of Hospitals, Dr. Marcus D. 
Kogel, showed how much difference. a 
change of emphasis could make. 

Beginning a year ago, doctors attending 
the 1,500 patients at Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital on Welfare Island in New York's 
East River nominated 100 candidates to 
start rehabilitation training. Patients cho- 
sen ranged in age from 16 to 85; some 
were disabled by polio, heart disease or 
cerebral palsy, some were arthritics, some 


REHABILITATION TRAINING AT GOLDWATER 
With average skills, fewer demands. 






were amputees, many were paraplegics 
(paralyzed from the waist down) or hemi- 
plegics (paralyzed on one side). 

The 100 Skills. As a first step, the pa- 
tients were moved to big, airy, first-floor 
wards with a view of the river’s tug and 
barge traffic. Instead of cluttering the place 
with terrifyingly complicated equipment, 
everything was made as casual and simple 
as possible. Each patient was put to work 
for an average of five hours a day, learning 
or re-learning the “100 average daily living 
skills.’ Each was assigned a card listing 
the skills to be acquired (e.g., walking, 
turning on lights, opening doors, turning 
over in bed, combing one’s hair). When 
one skill was mastered it was checked off 
on the card. When the card was full, the 
patient was ready for discharge. 

Patients who had lingered in the hospi- 
tal, apparently doomed to end their days 
there, soon lost their helplessness and 
hopelessness. Some patients filled their 
1oo-skill charts in only six weeks; others 
were still cheerfully working on them after 
a year. 

A truck driver who had lost both legs 
had learned to stand and was starting to 
walk. A mother of two who had been 
scarcely able to lift a finger because of 
arthritis mastered the controls of a wheel- 
chair, flexed her hands, learned to walk a 
few steps. 

Back to Work. Of the 150 admitted for 
rehabilitation during the year, 50 patients 
have been discharged, and more will soon 
follow. Nine, including a laboratory tech- 
nician and an elevator operator (both had 
been disabled by strokes), have gone back 
to work; many are at home, taking care of 
themselves. Even patients who could not 
be discharged from the hospital have im- 
proved their living skills so markedly that 
they take more care of themselves, make 
fewer demands on the time and energies of 
nurses and attendants. 

Some of the rehabilitated patients had 
been in the hospital as long as ten years. If 
other cities followed the same program, 
Goldwater doctors estimated, it should be 
possible to clear the nation’s hospitals of 
half the patients now imprisoned there. 
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he little movie you see on this page... made into 


seven full-length scenes in full color... need cost no 
more than a dollar. (Film processing cost included! ) 
Camera cost is well within reach, too. Kodak has a 
new economy Smm. movie maker, -Kodak 
Reliant C: and most Kodak dealers offer time 
payments, See all the Kodak movie cameras at your 
dealer’s. There’s one just right for every family. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Easy to afford nowadays. Movies fit so 
ibly into the budget that a million 
American families make them regularly 
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TRADE-MARK 
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Vg This is Main Street, U. S. A. It is unlike any other 


Main Street anywhere else in the world. 


It is rich in contentment and well-being. It bustles with 
hearty and wholesome activity. And as you see and 
know firsthand, it revolves very largely around the 


e ° : 
family car. 
d ric Cr l p Along every Main Street in America, General Motors 


cars are a familiar and trusted part of the rich, full life 





Americans know. And this is so, very largely, because perhaps not too much to say that it is likewise the key 


General Motors men have never ceased trying to to a rich and satisfying life. 
improve on their best, have never flagged in their zeal 
to build better cars each year than they built the 
year before. 


GENERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + 
\ CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER «© GMC TRUCK & COACH 
is recognized today as the key to greater value. It is cor HENRY J, TAYLOR an the air every M 


Because of their practiced skill in Research, Engincer- 
ing and Production, the key to a General Motors car 
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Have you known Hawaiian hospitality? 
You'll discover it the moment you're aboard 
the Lurline. You'll see it reflected in countless 
gracious ways... in splendid service at buf- 
fets, dances, at dinner where the cuisine is 


superb. You'll find it in faultless room service. 





For Hawaiian hospitality all the way . . . for 


those extra courtesies that mean so much... 


Cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline 










You play games, meet new friends 





You thrill to Hawaiian dances, 


surfing learn the matchless 
beauty of the Islands and 
promise some day you'll return! 


- 


Th ¢ Lurl ile sails { rom San vi thd Los Angeles 
See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New York + Chicago 


San Francisco + Los Angeles+ Seattle» Portland « San Diego* Honolulu 





FRENCH’s “Lincotn,” “MINUTE MAN.” 


Familiar Figures 


Daniel Chester French was only 24 
when he finished his first major sculpture, 
the bronze Minute Man at Concord. Men 
of letters, such as Longfellow and Emer- 
son, beamed encouragingly on his work. 
President Grant and most of his cabinet 
came on for the unveiling, which moved 
French’s proud but cautious father to ob- 
serve: “This is Fame, Dan. Make the 
most of it, for you don’t know how long it 
will last.” 

It lasted French's lifetime, and beyond. 
His smooth blend of realism with classical 
overtones has made his work grow steadily 
in popularity if not in critical reputation. 
During World War II, the Minute Man 
adorned millions of U.S. stamps and war 
bond posters. Later French sculptures, 
like the John Harvard who sits pondering 
his philanthropy in Harvard Yard and the 
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One of the hands was familiar. 


ART 


Lincoln of Washington’s Lincoln Memori- 
al, had long since become as familiar to 
Americans as Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Plaster miniatures of these and lesser 
works went on exhibition in the Pittsfield 
( Mass.) Berkshire Museum last week, to 
celebrate the centenary of French’s birth. 
His daughter, Margaret French Cresson 
(who once wrote a biography of her fa- 
ther—Time, June 16, 1947), had selected 
and arranged the show. Among its carved 
mementos she included some more per- 
sonal ones: French’s mallets and chisels, 
cuff links, and a golden lock of hair 
clipped when he was three. Also on show 
was a life cast of French’s sinewy hand, 
which turned out to be precisely like 
that of the Lincoln in Washington. 














AFRICAN, INpIAN & KorEAN MADONNAS 
One of the altars was bewildering. 








JoHN Harvarp” 


All Roads... 


In Rome last week, the Vatican wel- 
comed visitors to one of the biggest and 
most patiently coilected art exhibits of the 
year. It consisted of religious paintings 
and sculptures by native artists in 600 
Roman Catholic mission centers around 
the world. 

The show had been organized for 
Rome’s Holy Year by Monsignor Celso 
Costantini, Vatican Secretary for the 
Propagation of the Faith, and himself for 
twelve years an apostolic delegate in China. 
Under his direction, the Church's mission 
aries had collected what they could from 
churches in their own mission districts 
commissioned some works, and accepted 
a great many more from native artists 
who had heard of the project and wished 
to be represented, The Vatican hopes to 
keep the show together after Holy Year 





Spartaco Appetiti 
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Keeps Employee Efficiency High! 
Custom Tailor Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—“‘In making clothing 
to order, the quality of the work must be 
of the highest standard,” savs A. D. Duleto, 
custom tailor at 38-40 Palmer Road. “Our 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner keeps our 33 
employees comfortable with the result that 
their work is always top-grade. The unit it- 
self is more than satisfactory—in fact, its 
operating cost is far less than I expected.” 
County Refrigeration Sales & Service, 
Inc., of Mt. Vernon, sold and installed the 
equipment. 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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and TIME readers travel 


more travel advertising in 
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than in any other 
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ends, exhibit it next year in Paris and 
Manhattan. 

Prominently featured in the Chinese 
section were six paintings by a non-convert 
named Chang Chao-ho, who has been com- 
missioned to illustrate the Church’s first 
full translation of the Bible into Chinese. 
To him, as to Korean Sculptor Kim Chong 
Young, the Madonna was an almond-eyed 
lady in a flowing kimono. A Maori artist 
decked her in a long grass skirt. African 
carvers made her a Negro, often bare- 
breasted, sometimes put heavy coils of 
beads round her neck. Indo-Chinese ver- 
sions of the Madonna were apt to re- 
semble the Buddhist goddess of Mercy, 
Kuan Yin. 

To Monsignor Costantini, all that seems 
right and proper. European artists, too, 
had often represented the saints as being 
of their own race, place and period. The 
Buddhist goddess Kuan Yin, he explains, 
had many of the same virtues that Chris- 
tians revere in the Madonna: purity, 
motherhood and the understanding of sor- 
rows. He also approved of Hindu represen- 
tations of Christ that looked like the god 
Siva, “because Siva is a highly spirtualized 
deity. But we do object to Christ being 
represented in the guise of Buddha, since 
Buddha is worshiped as a man, not God.” 

Critics and most visitors praised the 
show, but a few found it bewildering. 
Looking at a red-lacquered altar from 
Japan, a woman from Germany exclaimed: 
“J just couldn't pray properly before such 
a thing!” Since a Japanese might have 
equal difficulty at a Gothic altar rail, the 
objection pretty well illustrated Monsi- 
gnor Costantini’s point: that native art 
may serve faith better than the alien kind. 


Fat Hand 


One of the most famed statues in the 
world is the Winged Victory. It was 
pieced together in 1863 from some 300 
fragments found in a boulder-strewn val- 
ley on the Aegean island of Samothrace. 
But the head and arms were missing; ever 
since, archaeologists have dreamed of find- 
ing more of the missing bits. This summer 
a team of diggers under the supervision of 
N.Y.U.’s Professor Karl Lehmann un- 
covered a right hand without fingers, and 
later, one finger that fitted the hand. 
Louvre Curator Jean Charbonneaux, on 
the spot when the find was made, an- 
nounced last week that he had “no doubt 
whatever” that it belongs to the Victory, 
now in the Louvre. 

Charbonneaux and Lehmann paid a bo- 
nus of 5,000 Greek drachmas (33¢) to the 
lucky Greek digger who had made the find. 
Later, they compared the hand with those 
of a number of American girl students who 
were taking part in the digging. “It was an 
exquisite piece of sculpture,” Charbon- 
neaux recalled. “But much more plump 
than their nervous modern hands. It 
looked more like that of our fat female 
Greek cook.” 

Charbonneaux had small hopes of get- 
ting the hand for the Louvre, since the 
Greek government no longer permits its 
antique treasures to leave the country, but 
he did not especially care: “Even if a 





Mustes du Louvre 
“VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE” 
One arm would look awkward. 


whole arm was discovered we probably 
would not want to fit it onto our statue 
because it would spoil the whole effect. A 
statue without a head and with only one 
arm looks rather awkward.” 
Lehmann’s eager team went 
digging, hoping to find more. 


Fashion Note 


Queen Victoria, and most of her sub- 
jects, regarded William Powell Frith as a 
great artist. His work had a whale of a lot 
of work in it, and that seemed a good 
thing to the Victorian eye. Frith spent two 
busy years on his 3-ft.-by-7-ft. Derby 
Day, crammed the canvas with 3,000 
spectators: a happy, seething mob of dan- 
dies, shell-game sharpers, yokels, gypsies, 
fine ladies, jockeys, kids and carnival 
performers on the green grass of Epsom 
Downs, under a smiling summer sky. The 
Royal Academy voted it “Picture of the 
Year” in 1858, and London’s National 
Gallery hung it in a place of honor. For 
decades, Derby Day was railed off to 
protect it from the crush, and a bobby 
stood constant guard near by. 

With the intelligentsia, the picture was 
not universally popular. When Oscar 
Wilde saw it, he asked coolly: “Was it 
all done by hand?” 

Recent reactions to Derby Day have 
been as negative as Wilde’s. A year ago, 
the picture was demoted to a dark corner 
of the National Gallery’s canteen; only a 
handful of sentimental oldtimers object- 
ed. Last week the painting was banished 
to the vau'ts. Its disappearance was little 
noted. London’s Evening Standard fetched 
a mild editorial sigh: “Many people, of 
course, maintain that this is not a ‘good 
picture.’ But it is, at least, a sort of insti- 
tution, and a very English affair at that.” 


right on 
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in Valve-in-Head performance with economy 


Step out in a Chevrolet and enjoy higher thrills with 
lower costs every minute, month and mile you drive! 
You'll find owners are right when they say Chevrolet 
brings you the finest combination of thrills and thrift 
available today. For it’s the only low-priced car powered 
by a Valve-in-Head Engine . . . the engine that is set- 
_ ting the trend for the industry. 


and test 


for thrifty No-Shift Driving or Standard Driving 


Chevrolet offers you a choice of finest 
no-shift driving with the phenomenal 
Powerglide Automatic Transmission 
and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine,* or finest standard 
driving with the highly improved standard Valve-in- 
Head Engine and Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission . . . 
both at lowest prices. 


ROL 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


with fine-car feature after fine-car feature 
at lowest cost 


= ~=©- Chevrolet brings you many Other ex- 

clusive fine-car features, including 

Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steer- 

ing and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride; Curved Wind- 

shield with Panoramic Visibility; and Proved Certi-Safe 

Hydraulic Brakes. See and drive Chevrolet, and you'll 
agree, it’s first and finest at lowest cost! 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Once Again Dependable 


Win In Indianapolis 
“500” Mile Race 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER... 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Follow The Experts in Their Choice of Spark Plugs 





We 
Once again the checkered flag brought a Johnny Parsons, winner, and 1949 AAA 
Champion-equipped car into the winner's Champion, set a new record with an 
circle in the 1950 Indianapolis Speedway average speed of 124.002 miles per hour 
Classic, for the 19th time. Seven out ofthe for the 345 miles of the race—cut short 
first ten cars used dependable Champions. _ by rain. Johnny always uses Champions. 











If you tested spark plugs as exhaustively as the 
race driver, you, too, would know that Champions 
insure the utmost in performance, quality, and 
dependability. The vast majority of these experts 
use dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 

















THE PRESS 
"Be Back Possibly" 


Two years ago, William R. Moore, As- 
sociated Press deskman in New York, asked 
for a transfer to Korea, where he had 
served with U.S. occupation forces in 
1946. On Moore’s personnel card in New 
York, someone noted: “Gone to Korea. 
Be back in three years possibly.” 

Last week 40-year-old Correspondent 
Moore left the 24th Division command 
post between Masan and Chinju and 
headed for the front in a jeep. He never 
got there. Next day, the Americans with- 
drew from the area. At week’s end, Bill 
Moore was still missing, the ninth news- 
man killed or missing while covering the 
Korean war. 


More Chances? 


“Something must be done at once. . .’ 
cried New Hampshire’s irascible Republi- 
can Senator Styles Bridges last week. “This 
landing . . . was announced by a radio 
correspondent. The troops were given no 
chance to get into position. The Kremlin 
was given every opportunity to bring addi- 
tional forces . . . into the line to oppose 
the 2nd Division.” 

The target of Bridges’ wrath was CBS 
Newscaster Bill Costello, who last week 
broadcast the news that the 2nd Infantry 
Division was landing at Pusan while sol- 
diers were still hitting the beach. But if 
any help had been given the enemy, the 
fault was not Costello’s alone. He had 
picked up his information from a United 
Press dispatch, was ahead of the news- 
papers only because his morning broad- 
cast beat early afternoon editions. 

Cause to Sweat. The prime blame for 
the leak should have been put on Howard 
Handleman, International News Service 
bureau chief in Tokyo, who wrote the first 
dispatch announcing that fresh U.S. troops 
had arrived in Korea to the tune of two 
brass bands. Handleman’s report violated 
a correspondents’ agreement to wait for an 
official release from General Headquarters, 
ignored a GHQ ruling against revealing the 
arrival of new units until they were in 
action. After he filed, U.P. put out the 
story also, Said Handleman in self-justifi- 
cation: “I stand on what I file. If they had 
two bands down at the dock to meet them, 
I don’t see where there’s any further ques- 
tion of security involved.” 

Army Public Information officers, hot 
under the collar at Handleman’s story, 
were given fresh cause to sweat only a day 
later. Spurred on by INS reports that 
some of the 1st Marine Division had 
reached Korea, the Associated Press an- 
nounced the arrival of the division nearly 
24 hours before it actually happened. Army 
men were worried, too, by front-line stories 
detailing U.S. losses and plans—a practice 
for which the U.P.’s Robert Miller had 
been reprimanded early in July. 

Time for Action. For all these viola- 
tions of security, the Army could blame 
itself as well as correspondents. Early in 
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United’s 
investment 
in you 


When you travel by air, speed is an advantage you 
take for granted. But pleasure and rest and comfort in going 





















these are worth something too. 


That is why people who have flown United prefer to fly 
United whenever they can. Speed in getting there is a routine 
service of the Nation’s No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline. 

United excels in other services too — extras not printed on 
the ticket — which you value even more. 


They're little things you notice and never forget — 
well-kept Mainliners — service you sense as much as see — 
tasty originality in meals —the team spirit 

everywhere —a multitude of traits or traditions that make 
you want to say “This is different — this is United.” 


These values come from 24 years of doing the usual unusually 
well. They're worth the extra effort they cost us. They're 
United’s investment in a vital asset — you, the passenger. 
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MA. 


THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE | PASSENGERS + MAIL 


F suit EXPRESS « FREIGHT 
Did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less than Ist class surface travel? For 


details and reservations, call or write any United office, or see an authorized travel agent. | AIR PARCEL. POST @U.A.L. 1950 


They used to call these 
| “MAN-KILLERS” 





When it was made of heavy metal, the eighteen-pound weight 
of this big pipe wrench added many a backache to a plumb- 
er’s or steamfitter’s job. Made of Alcoa Aluminum, it weighs 
but nine pounds; is strong, lasting, unafraid of moisture and 
the elements. ... Alcoa Research, pioneering in aluminum, 
has made it possible for alert manufacturers to develop many 
big, light tools like this, so that a day’s work need not mean 
i stoop-shouldered exhaustion by afternoon. Pioneered the 
way, too, to other better buys in aluminum, for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1794H Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
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=, The light metal 


BUYING HAND TOOLS for home, that lasts 
farm or industrial use? It will pay to look 
for the ones made of Alcoa Aluminum 
for easier work and lasting service. 





the war, Correspondent Handleman and 
U.P.’s Tokyo bureau chief, Earnest Ho- 
berecht, had asked the Army for some 
kind of military censorship. This and other 
such suggestions had been turned down by 
General MacArthur in favor of “voluntary 
censorship” (Tre, July 24). This ruling 
failed to recognize that newspapermen 
might honestly misjudge the importance 
of a particular piece of information. Nor 
did it allow for the fact that in the fiercely 
competitive business of news gathering 
there are bound to be men whose self- 
restraint will give way before their desire 
for a scoop. 

Some correspondents agreed with Sena- 
tor Bridges that “something must be done 
at once .. .” Said one Tokyo newsman: 
“It’s time we faced up to the fact that a 





Write for your ree coy - 
NEW... BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


| BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 
lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 












| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. T-8 ¥ 

IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 

surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomes You.” 

Travel Agent will make com- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name. — se 

Bermuda vacation—at no l 

cost to you. l Address. — 
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DRIVE SAFELY THIS WEEKEND 
TAKE ALONG NO/OZ AWAKENERS! 


Don’t fall asleep at the wheel, risking your life and others! 
Keep handy NoDoz Awakeners in your car. Snap 
you alert quickly and safely. 










Howarp HanDLEMAN 
To the tune of two brass bands. 


youR DOCTOR wit tet, you 


that a NoDoz Awakener con- 
tains nothing but caffeine—the 
alerting agent of coffee. Each 
tablet is as effective and as 
harmless as a cup of coffee. 


Big Economy Size, 60 tablets 79¢ 


iting NewYork? Wherever you go in 


the world, you'll find 
This grocious skyscroper hotel CRAVEN “A“s... at 
in mid-Manhottan, overlooking the best hotels and 
Central Pork, bids youwelcomel | clubs. Because they’re 
Superb living near Fifth Ave, smoked by so many 
stores, theatres, Radio City. people who know 


premature report of a troop landing means 
lives. I don’t think we should take any 
more chances.” Unless the Army is willing 
to institute censorship, or at least enforce 
an ironclad rule against reports of troop 
movements still in progress, it is virtually 
certain that more chances will be taken. 


Only Natural 


Ever since the early days of the occu- 
pation, Japan’s press had been infested 
with Communists. Red-led unions, going 
far beyond the intent of U.S.-sponsored 


everywhere 

























labor laws, had won contracts denying h joy li 
; " | ) feo iain Ow to enjoy life... 
management the right to fire anyone for e-em ~ pay drag CRAVEN "As are 
any reason without full union approval. rooms, $6.50 vp. the largest selling 
Thus, by 1946, Reds had gained editorial Write for Booklet TM cork-tipped ciga- } 





control of Tokyo’s major dailies. Although rettes in the world, 


many of the Red leaders were finally x AE gow 
ousted under the prodding of occupation 
“toboceomists teow f 


authorities, many lesser Communists re- 
mained and management was powerless 58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 


to do anything about them. 











Last week management got a long- PETTY FRANK LLOYD WriG 
; 2 ; " HT SAYS: 
awaited break. The representatives of | ACTRESS | GERTRUDE LAWRENCE SAYS: @ leet nearer to the 
seven major dailies and of Japan’s radio @e rr oe 2h avid reader. se @' rae ns Te than e 





network were summoned by occupation 
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Stop Hot Weather 
From Wrecking Your Sleep- 





With A New Frigidaire 
Window Air Conditioner! 


Even when it’s sweltering outside, 
you'll wake each morning rested and 
refreshed —with a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner to guard 
your sleep! 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you can have this 
compact window unit in any room of 
your home—or your office. It cools, 
filters, dehumidifies, circulates air— 
adding fresh air in amount you select. 
You'll like its smart Raymond Loewy 
styling and the quiet, fast-cooling 
action of its amazingly thrifty Meter- 
Miser. Same refrigerating unit used 
in Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years. 


You Can't Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 
SS 


Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from 
“package” room conditioners to central sys- 
tems. Look for your Frigidaire Dealer's name 
in your Classified Phone Book. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario, 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard 
forced air heating system or 
installed independently. 





authorities and given “strong recommen- 
dations on the duty of democratic news- 
papers.” Within the next. few days the 
exact nature of the “recommendations” 
became clear: 476 newsmen were fired on 
the charge that they were either active 
Communists or fellow travelers and “ad- 
vocates of violence and subversion.” Since 
the papers announced that the action 
‘supersedes all domestic laws and labor 
agreements,” there was no doubt that the 
ousters had been authorized by occupa- 
tion officials. 

From the discharged newspapermen 
came loud and immediate outcries. Set- 
ting up a “League Against the Suppres- 
sion of Freedom of Speech,” they posted 
themselves on street corners, harangued 
former co-workers for their support. Said 
one discharged reporter: “It’s all right 
to purge me [because] I’m a fellow trav- 
eller . . . But there are many unjustly 
accused,” 

Some Japanese liberals feared that a 
dangerous precedent had been set, and 
wondered how the power of mass dis- 
missal on ideological grounds might be 
used once the occupation had ended. But 
among the Japanese newspapermen the 
appeals of the discharged Communists 
met with little success, and few believed 
the Communist assertion that innocent 
people had been fired. Said balding, stocky 
Shoji Yasuda, managing editor of Tokyo’s 
Yomiuri: “These people have been under 
surveillance for a long time and there's no 
mistake.” The general public, conditioned 
by the Korean war and previous occupa- 
tion directives against Japan’s Commu- 
nists (Tite, June 19), took the news 
with a shrugging “Tosen da [It’s only 
natural ].” 


Yes or No 

The strike against Scripps-Howard’s 
World-Telegram & Sun had gone on for 
seven weeks. Some members of the New 
York Newspaper Guild last week were 
fed up. Twenty-two strikers formed the 
“Guild Committee for Common Sense,” 
dispatched a letter to some 450 fellow 
strikers, urging an end to the walkout, 
and started a postcard poll. 

Said the committee: “Because of the 
tyrannical grip a small clique has upon 
the W-T&S unit . . . anyone who ques- 
tions the leadership is called a traitor. . . 
The time has come for a reasonable and 
fair approach .. . Scripps-Howard has 
money in the bank. Some of us no longer 
have.” The committee suggested that the 
dispute over security, the chief issue, be 
settled by accepting management's latest 
offer (the same as in the present New 
York Times contract). 

Edward Easton, chairman of the strik- 
ing unit, promptly denounced the “rump 
group,” charged that the letter was a 
“strikebreaking maneuver . . . apparently 
in cooperation with management.” Said Ex- 
ecutive Editor Lee Wood: “We wouldn't 
do anything like that.” 

This week the committee tallied the 
first results of its poll. For accepting man- 
agement’s offer or holding a meeting to 
vote on it, 29; against, 11. 
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Some facts about 
your automobile and 
your gasoline bill 


'Let’s say you're driving your car on a level road 


at 40 miles per hour. Do you know that Aa/f the 
power generated by your motor never reaches the 
rear wheels; doesn’t help your car go farther or 
faster or climb a steeper hill? 


And do you know why? Because automotive 
engineers have proved that 50% of that motor’s 
power is used to overcome friction. 


Therefore any lubricating oil which further 
reduces this internal friction can’t help but de- 
liver the same power with /ess gasoline. 


That's exactly what Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil does. And we don’t just think it’s true 
—we know it’s true. Here’s how we proved it 
beyond question: 


There is a machine called the Dynamometer. 
It is a scientific way to measure the power an 
engine delivers to the rear wheels. Cars of all 
makes, models and ages—cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
—were used in this nation-wide test. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them! And what was the result? 


The same thing happened every time: When 
the oil in these cars was changed to Macmillan, 
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the same power was developed with an average of 
8% less gasoline. 


That means, at an average price of 25¢ per 
gallon, you can save 2¢ on every gallon of gas— 
simply by changing your motor oil. 


That's a big saving—isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize how much more you save in repair 
bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear and 
tear On your Car. 


You can’t laugh off proof like that — proof 
that makes dollars-and-sense! Especially when, 
on top of all this, Macmillan Oil actually removes 
carbon from your motor—cleans your motor as 
you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at any one of the 
independent service stations, garages and car 
dealers where, you see the sign of the big red 
“My? It means Money in your pocket, Mileage in 
your car. 
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MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK « 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 

















a ! 
Burgess Meredith, famous Broadway and Hollywood star 


ACTORS’ 
FACES 


Burgess Meredith 





Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Burgess Meredith finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “ Extract of Lanolin!” 





PLAYS IN YOUR CHILD’S 


FUTURE HAPPINESS 


Hidden Ability 
Responds to the . 
\ Exquisite Acrosonic 

| Made by Baldwin 


| LEARN THE PART MUSIC 
| 







BY BALDWIN 

FP nan sie eruteeet tonee ie 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 

COPY OF “PLANNING YOUR CHILO'S FUTURE” 

I The Baldwin Piano Company 

l Dept. T- 8, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

I 
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Latin America 


Havana, Panama and South America 
are just a few pleasant hours away on 
Braniff’s El Conquistador. As the giant 
DC-6 wings southward, you will enjoy the 
ultimate in travel luxury—big, cloud- 
soft berths, air-conditioned cabins, conti- 
nental cocktail service. Time- 
saving express flights with 
fewer stops. 











For complete information 
see your Travel Agent or 
your Braniff office, located 
in principal cities through- 
out the Americas, 








| and delivered an ultimatum: 








RADIO & TV. 


Ears for The Voice 


Even with the Voice of America going 
full blast, how could the U.S. be sure that 
anyone was listening? Interviewed last 
week on Meet the Press (Sun., NBC-TV, 
5 p.m. E.D.T.), RCA Board Chairman 
David Sarnoff suggested that the U.S. 
build 50 million $2 radio sets and give 
them away behind the Iron Curtain. 

Each miniature set, Sarnoff said, could 
be equipped specifically to pick up Voice 
of America broadcasts. The whole project 
would cost about $100 million; in return 
the Voice of America would get a poten- 
tial audience of 250 million. Facing the 
TV cameras, Sarnoff cautiously added: 
“There are a number of ways to get them 
into the satellite nations, and even into 
Russia, but I think perhaps I should not 
discuss those ways in an open forum.” 


Or Else 


In Atlanta, more & more baseball fans 
were deserting the bleachers for their tele- 
vision sets. The Atlanta Crackers’ Presi- 
dent Earl Mann decided that something 
would have to be done. During the regular 
screening of the Crackers’ game one night 
last week, the announcer first tried a little 
gentle persuasion: “If you want the na- 
tional pastime continued on your TV set, 
make every effort to get out here at least 
once in the next few days ... Realize 
that a few dollars spent for tickets is a 
small expenditure to protect your sports 
investment in your TV set.” Then Presi- 
dent Mann stepped before the cameras 
unless at- 
tendance at the ballpark perked up in a 





| hurry, the Cracker TV broadcasts would 


be canceled. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Aug. 
11. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


All-Star Football Game (Fri. 9:30 
p.m., Mutual). Broadcast from Chicago. 

No School Today (Sat. 9 a.m., ABC). 
Children’s variety program. 

Hollywood Bowl Concert (Sat. 3 p.m., 
NBC). Yehudi Menuhin, guest violinist. 

Hollywood Screen Test (Sat. 7:30 
p.m., ABC-TV), Featuring Janis Paige. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 12 noon, 
CBS). Discussion of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. 

The Masterpiece Playhouse (Sun. 9 
p.m., NBC-TV). Pirandello’s Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author. 

Industry Mobilizes (Mon. 8 pem., 
ABC). A report by leaders of U.S, indus- 
try. 

The Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Nelson Eddy, baritone. 

Kraft Television Theater (Wed. 9 
p.m., NBC-TV). Daphne du Maurier’s 
September Tide. 

John Barrymore and Shakespeare 
(Thurs. 8 p.m., NBC). Readings from 
Richard IIT, recorded by the late star. 
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Watching formation of millionth-inch wide 
crystals, with electron microscope 





Measuring the X-ray diffraction rings of 
crystals, to find distance between atoms 


Washing dishes to determine qualities of 
detergents in development stages 
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Mathematician plots physical data on new 
synthetic, to guide further research 








Blowing glass fo make complex scientific 
apparatus for dyestuff research 


Reading and appraising scientific reports 
and literature is basic to all research 


it all comes under 
Research 


In the movies and the comic strips, the 
research chemist is a guy in a white coat who 
mixes powders, pours liquids, cooks in odd- 
looking glassware . ..in an aura of mystery, 
fog of fumes, and hushed silence sometimes 
broken by loud explosions. 

The reality is less romantic. Research, 
forthe most part, tries to find out how an idea 
can be executed, theory made practicable. 

In the GA Central Research Laboratory 
at Easton, Pa., men and women fry eggs to 
get greasy pans, wash clothes, feed moths, 
take readings from instruments, use slide 
rules and calculating machines, write reports 

. do over prosaic tasks often for years. 
But always for definite planned purposes 

Those purposes are to insure that GA 
dyes (sold by the General Dyestuff Corp.) 
continue to be the best made . . . Ansco films 
and cameras take better pictures . . . Ozalid 
facsimile reproducing machines save work 
and time GA chemicals better serve 
American industry. And, incidentally, to 
keep GA going forward! 


GENERAL ANILINE & 
FILM CORPORATION 


.»- From Research to Reality 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(left) Recording readings of control dials 
in safety corridor of acetylene plant 
(right) Acidity of dye solution is checked 
fo find optimum reaction conditions 





‘ ~ 
Observing light-scattering in a solution to 


measure size and shape of molecules 





Surface tension of liquid is measured in 
analysis of detergent characteristics 


a SS 
Designing high pressure reactors used in 
the manufacture of acetylene derivatives 


Group meetings for exchange of findings 
and discussion of experimental results 



















“Ive found out 


... that a truly fine ale, like a 
high-scoring polo team, must have 
a character all its own. That's why 
more and more of my friends are 
calling for Carling’s Red Cap Ale 
these days than ever before.” 


PETER PERKINS 
Top-ranking Polo Star 
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Have you found out ? 


Take your first cool sip of 
America's great ale. See what 
we mean by character? Isn't 


CARLINGS =*= 
“Cp AME 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Peck's Bad Boy 


Tournament tennis players are sup- 
posed to be well-mannered young men 
who win or lose with a smile. Last week 
the U.S. Davis Cup selection committee 
named eleven players to the squad that 
will defend the trophy against the Aus- 
tralians later this month. A conspicuous 
absentee from the list was a fiery, stocky 
San Francisco redhead named Earl Co- 
chell, 28, good enough to be ranked sev- 
enth nationally and the winner of last 
month’s Southampton tournament. 

At South Orange, N.J. last week, during 
the Eastern Grass Court Championships, 


Max P. Haas 
Eart CocHELL 
Stinging and precise. 


Cochell announced that he would make 
the Davis Cup committee look silly by 
beating its boys. Then Cochell clammed 
up: “I’ve shot my mouth off too damn 
much, now I’m going to shut up and play 
tennis.” 

To tennis fans, the Cochell outburst 
was no surprise. His bad manners on the 
court and his rows with umpires and lines- 
men have earned him a reputation as a 
Peck’s Bad Boy of the courts. Nonethe- 
less, his stinging serve, precise volleying 
and inelegant but powerful ground strokes 
have at one time or another beaten most 
of the topnotchers in current U.S. tennis. 
Alrick Man Jr., non-playing captain of 
the Davis Cup team, is well aware of 
Cochell’s ability. So is the committee. 
But, said Man last week: “We felt Earl’s 
behavior would not make him a proper 
representative for the U.S. in interna- 
tional competition. His behavior this year 
has been the subject of widespread criti- 
cism. It’s still possible he may be named 
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on the squad, but his deportment will 
have to show marked improvement.” 

Man and the Davis Cup committee 
were counting on good play and good 
manners from a squad that included Ted 
Schroeder, Budge Patty and Tom Brown 
for singles, Billy Talbert and Gardnar 
Mulloy for doubles.* 

At week’s end, with his deportment 
showing improvement, Earl Cochell lost 
in the Eastern semifinals to Philadelphia’s 
Vic Seixas, 8-10, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3. 


Prospect 

Where is the U.S. going to find its next 
great tennis star? Watching the play of 
a pink-faced, cowlicked 16-year-old last 
week, Davis Cup Selection Committee 
Chairman James H. Bishop thought he 
had found the answer. As Hamilton Far- 
rar (“Ham”) Richardson of Baton Rouge, 
La. went about winning the National Jun- 
ior championship with one of the most 
stylish all-court games seen this year, Jim 
Bishop pronounced him “the best [tennis] 
prospect in a quarter of a century.” 

That took in a lot of territory, and 
other U.S. tennis scouts might not be 
ready to go so far, just yet. Nonetheless, 
as Ham Richardson raced through the 
National Junior field at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
there was plenty to watch. Slim (155 
Ibs.), tall (5 ft. 114 in.), and still growing, 
Ham had a solid service, a clean, running 
forehand that took the ball on the rise, 
Fred Perry fashion, and a flat, whistling 
backhand (at present, his best stroke), ap- 
parently so effortless that his placements 
with it seemed almost accidental. He could 
volley and drop-volley with a skill that 
juniors seldom have had time to learn. 

After disposing of a couple of Califor- 
nia hopefuls in the early rounds, Ham 
beat New Jersey’s Pablo Eisenberg,t 18, 
with 6-1, 6-1 ease. In the final, against 
Californian Whitney Reed, 17, he won 
again, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Drill the Forehand. Ham Richardson 
has been playing serious tennis for four 
years. He picked up a racket one day, 
while his older brother was taking a lesson 
from a Baton Rouge pro named Jim Bate- 
man. Bateman took one look at the twelve- 
year-old’s swing, declared him a natural. 
After that, Ham gave up baseball and set- 
tled down for a few tennis lessons himself. 
After five lessons, Bateman packed him 
off to Chicago to play in a “13-and-under” 
tournament; Ham was runnerup. 

A year after that he won his first na- 
tional title, the boys’ doubles. His en- 
gineer-father sent him to Tulane Coach 


* Others picked for the cleven-man squad: 
Victor Seixas, Herbert Flam, Arthur Larsen, 
Richard Savitt, Sam Match and Tony Trabert. 


+ Whose father, Cellist Maurice Eisenberg, 
named his son for world-famous Cellist Pablo 
Casals (Time, June 12 ef seg.). After the match, 
Cellist Eisenberg rushed to congratulate Dr. 
Roger W. Richardson, Ham’s father. Said Eisen- 
berg: “Ham is the Casals of tennis.” 


Emmett Paré for more drill, with special 
attention to his forehand. The drill paid 
off. In 1948, Ham entered six singles 
tournaments, won them all. 

Last summer the doctors found that, 
like Tennis Star Billy Talbert, Ham suf- 
fers from diabetes. They put him on in- 
sulin. This year, with the help of his 
insulin, Ham has been unstoppable among 
the juniors, a menace to his seniors. In 
the men’s division of the Western tourna- 
ment at Indianapolis, last July, he took 
Davis Cup Squadman Herb Flam, the 
ultimate winner, to match point in the 
quarter-finals before losing. 

Blast Him Off? Later, somebody 
asked Ham if he wanted an exhibition 
match with Ted Schroeder. “Sure,” said 
Ham, who is not burdened with modesty, 
real or false. “Shall I string him along or 





Ham RICHARDSON 
Flat and whistling. 


blast him off the court?” As requested, he 
blasted an off-form Schroeder, 6-4, 6-3. 
Ham was not surprised; in a practice 
match last year, he had gone up against 
an unsuspecting Pancho Gonzales, and 
had beaten 1949's U.S. champion too. 
The U.S. would see more of Ham. 
Though he was only 16, his victory in the 
National Junior qualified him for admis- 
sion to the National Men’s Singles at 
Forest Hills. Ham would be there. 


Too Much Fuss 


The Seabright Lawn Tennis and Crick- 
et* Club, the oldest tennis club in the U.S. 
(founded 1877), has always prided itself 
on doing things right. Because the best 
turf came from England, the founding 


 Seabright’s original objects: “The practice of 
Lawn Tennis, of Cricket, and of Baseball, by the 
members of the Club, and the encouragement of 
the practice among others in the State of New 
Jersey.” Seabright soon left the encouragement 
of baseball and cricket to others, 
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Profit On Sales Increased 100%! 
Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —“‘Since I installed 


my new Frigidaire Zero Self-Server, my 
sales and profits on frozen food and ice 
cream have actually doubled.” says Henry 
Kong, owner of Henry’s Market, 4128 W. 
Jefferson Blvd. “Through the use of other 
models of Frigidaire equipment to display 
my meats; produce saa beverages, my 
volume in these lines has shown a steady 
increase.” : 

Surfas Refrigeration Co., Los Angeles, 
sold and installed Mr. Kong’s equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line. of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Zero Self-Server 


ENJOY 


T-N-T 


POPCORN 


all summer long 





fTIME cecders 
prefer TIME 


9. 


over any other 
magazine they read! 
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Seabright Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club 


Dovsies Frvatsts* AT SEABRIGHT (1919) 
There was also wear & tear. 


fathers imported Seabright’s first sod from 
across the Atlantic. Over the years, they 
also imported the best amateurs in the 
world to play in their invitation tourna- 
ments at Rumson, along the North Jersey 
shore. Since 1903, when Beals C. Wright 
won Seabright’s Achelis Cup, the annual 
tournament has been a midsummer tradi- 
tion on the Eastern tennis circuit, a pleas- 
ant prelude to the national championships 
at Boston’s Longwood and New York’s 
Forest Hills. 

Seabright has also stood for lack of 
fuss. It built no permanent stands, kept 
its roomy, shingled clubhouse modest. 
Since Rumson is short of hotels for transi- 
ents, touring amateurs such as Big Bill 
Tilden, Little Bill Johnston, Vincent Rich- 
ards, Molla Mallory, Helen Wills and 
Helen Jacobs were customarily put up in 
the sprawling seashore-gothic palaces of 
the members. Seabright was quiet, too. 
If a visitor happened to ask for a highball, 
he was gently reminded that the club has 
never served liquor. Nor, for 73 years, did 
the club allow Sunday-morning tennis, 
though that rule was repealed this year. 

Seabright’s members made another deci- 
sion this year. For the first time in its 
history (except for a three-year wartime 
lapse), the Seabright Bowl will not be 
placed in competition this summer. It was 
not a matter of money; last year’s tourna- 
ment, won by San Francisco’s Earl Co- 
chell (see above), easily cleared expenses. 
The members simply decided that the 
tournament was becoming too much fuss. 

Many of the old-fashioned mansions 
had been torn down, to make room for 
smaller seashore moderns. It was getting 
too difficult to put up a flock of visiting 
amateur stars. Moreover, there was the 
tournament’s “wear & tear on the courts.” 
All in all, Seabright decided, it was more 
fun to play tennis than to watch it, even 
when it was good, 





* Vincent Richards (left) and Bill Tilden win- 
ning from Walter Merrill Hall and Leonard 
| Beekman, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. 


Flying Fish of Fujiyama 

There was no faster man in a swim- 
ming pool, said the experts, than Japan’s 
phenomenal 21-year-old Hironoshin Furu- 
hashi—unless it was Yale’s phenomenal 
20-year-old John Marshall of Australia. 
Ox-chested Furuhashi broke two world 
records in his visit to the U.S. last year 
(Tme, Aug. 29). Lanky John Marshall 
had broken a couple of his own since then 
(Time, July 31). In Tokyo last week, the 
two of them met for the first time. 

Some 15,000 swim-happy fans fell 
tensely silent as the starter for the crucial 
4goo-meter free-style event barked “Yoi 
[get set]!” Crouched alongside Marshall 
and Furuhashi were two other champion- 
caliber swimmers: the Hawaiian-born Ni- 
sei, Ford Konno, who had broken the 
world’s 1,500-meter record the day before, 
and the U.S. Olympic ace, Jim McLane. 
They hit the water in unison. 

Marshall pulled hardest, led Furuhashi 
at the 1oo-meter mark. At 200 meters 
Marshall’s graceful, reaching strokes still 
held the margin; whirlpooling into the 
250-meter turn he looked like a winner. 

The crowd was on its feet, screaming 
“Furuhashi, gambare! [Furuhashi, fight 
hard]!” The home-town boy chop- 
chopped to a furious pitch, splashed past 
Marshall at the 350-meter mark. McLane 
and Konno pulled ahead of him too, fin- 
ished second and third, 

The “flying fish of Fujiyama” won by 
ten yards. His time: 4:33}, a new world 
record. In the 8o0o-meter, Furuhashi 
set another world record: 9:424, beat- 
ing out Konno by three yards. Marshall 
churned home an unhappy third. 

Furuhashi’s father, in a wrinkled duck 
suit, panama hat and toothy grin, was 
exuberant over his son’s triumphs but 
pessimistic about the meet as a whole. 
“America-san [Mister America] however 
very strong,” he murmured. As it de- 
veloped, he was right: the U.S. team 
swept the back- and breast-stroke events, 
won the meet 46-17. 
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gxoving, once 9a, that theye are many kinds of... 


GOOD MEDICINE 


ARVEY WALTERS settled back in his 
H chair on the sheltered side of the ter- 
race, closed his eyes and turned up his face 
to enjoy the full warmth of the late after- 
noon sun. It was good to be home again. 
Good to be sitting here in his favorite old 
chair. Good to be alive. 


He dozed off, presently, as he had sev- 
eral times that afternoon. Rest... they 
said that was the important thing, right 
now 


When Harvey opened his eyes a half- 
hour later, Fred Parsons was sitting in the 
chair next to him, smoking his pipe con- 
tentedly and looking across the lawn. “Hi, 
Fred,” he said, “where'd you come from?” 


Fred turned and grinned. “Your good 
wife, Clara, let me in ten minutes ago. 
She’s back in the kitchen getting your 
afternoon snack together. Said she might 
even make me a cup of tea!’ He looked 
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closely at the other man. “Tell me, Harv 
—did you have a pretty bad time of it?” 


“Yes I did, Fred. For a few days, there, 
things didn’t look too good. But I had 
good doctors and good nurses—and Clara 
was wonderful through it all.”” Harvey 
was silent for a moment and then said, 
“You know, Fred, another thing that 
helped me pull through was that good 
medicine you sold me twenty years ago.” 


Fred raised his eyebrows questioningly 
and waited. “I mean it, Fred. They didn’t 
have to tell me things were tough. I knew 
it. And believe me, a million things run 
through your mind. About yourself. About 
your family. One thing I remember, out 
of all the muddle, was how good it was to 
know that at least Clara would be able 
to get along and the kids wouldn't have 
to quit college and come home .. « ” He 
paused for a moment and then went on. 











Naturally, names used im this story are fictitious 





“Yes, I believe that knowing those 
York Life policies were around did me an 
awful lot of good at a time when I sure 
needed it...” 


Clara Walters came through the door 
from the living-room with a tray of tea 
things in her hands and said, “It’s a beau- 
tiful day, isn’t it?” 

Her husband looked at her and smiled. 


“Tt sure is!” 


Fred Parsons said, “Couldn't be bet- 
ter!” And he decided that this was as nice 
an afternoon as he had spent in many a year. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
snue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE 





Discovery in the Tundra 


The northwestern tip of Quebec, just 
south of Baffin Island, is flat, sodden tun- 
dra sprinkled thickly with little lakes. 
Most of them are irregularly shaped. But 
Prospector Fred W. Chubb noticed, while 
poring over an aerial photograph, that one 
lake was almost round and surrounded by 
a wall of rock. Chubb showed the photo 
to Dr. V. Ben Meen, director of Toronto’s 
Royal Ontario Museum of Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

This week Dr. Meen returned from a 
quick air visit to the lake and reported 
that it was almost certainly a meteorite 
crater (there was no lava or other sign of 


since there are no Indian or Eskimo leg- 
ends about it. He named it Chubb Crater 
after the sharp-eyed prospector, and prom- 
ised that a full-dress expedition would re- 
port on it within a year. 


Discovery in a Cellar 

What pot of gold does science hope to 
discover at the end of the cosmic rainbow? 
There could be no bigger jackpot than a 
single theory which would wrap together, 
and neatly explain, the basic physical won- 
ders of the universe. Einstein has groped 
part of the way toward the prize, with an 
attempt to unify the theories explaining 
gravitation and electromagnetism (TIME, 
Jan. 2). Last week the British journal 





Hermes—Globe and Mail, Toronto 


METEORITE CRATER IN QUEBEC 
Ripples in the granite. 


volcanic activity), and the biggest yet 
discovered. The lake in the crater (still 
frozen at the end of July) is 24 miles 
across, compared with Arizona’s famed 
meteorite crater, which is four-fifths of a 
mile across. Its level is about 80 feet above 
that of other small lakes in the vicinity, 
and around it is a ring of shattered gran- 
ite that rises 550 feet above the tundra. 
The rim is lowest on the northwest side, 
which suggests that the meteorite came 
from that direction and hit the ground 
obliquely. 

Dr. Meen found no meteoric iron, only 
a reddish rock that might prove to be the 
peculiar stony material of which some 
meteorites are made. But there was plenty 
of other evidence that some enormous 
body had buried itself in the earth: shat- 
tered blocks of stone from football to 
freight-car size, and concentric circles in 
the granite around the crater, like ripples 
stirred up by a pebble dropped into still 
water. 

Dr. Meen estimated that the meteorite 
must have fallen at least 3,000 years ago, 


Discovery reported that an eccentric Eng- 
lish genius, dead a quarter-century, had 
produced another “unified field” theory 
which narrowly escaped rotting away, un- 
recognized, in a Welsh cellar. 

In a Closed Room. Oliver Heaviside 
is best remembered today as co-discov- 
erer of the Kennelly-Heaviside layer, or 
ionosphere, which reflects radio waves and 
thus makes long-distance reception possi- 
ble. Born in London’s Camden Town in 
1850, Heaviside had no university train- 
ing, taught himself the principles of elec- 
tricity and higher mathematics, lived out 
his life in squalor and semi-starvation. 

Heaviside’s theoretical work on the 
transmission of telephone signals and co- 
axial cables made money for others, but 
none for him. Deaf and tormented by rheu- 
matism, he rarely left his cluttered, tightly 
closed room, where he fought off England's 
dampness with a gas fire and oil stove. 

Under these unpromising conditions, 
Heaviside wrote a sprawling treatise on 
electromagnetism. Three volumes were 
published. A fourth, projected volume had 
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" WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


The Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
writes and calculates an invoice in less time 
than it ordinarily takes just to copy it. 


On a Burroughs, the operator needs to type only 
part of the invoice. Her Burroughs automatically 
computes and, at the touch of one key, prints 
the complete extension — multiplier and answer! 
Typing time is saved. 

And as extensions are printed, the Burroughs 
totals them automatically ‘and prints the total 
from a single total key. The operator types none 
of them. More time is saved... errors in typing 
amounts are impossible. 


This Burroughs is the only calculating-billing 


Burroughs 
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mrachine that computes as it types... that com- 
putes by direct mechanical multiplication, not by 
repeated addition. It makes the various steps of 
typing and calculating one fast, continuous oper- 
ation... accomplishes more work with /ess effort. 


If your billing costs are rising, let Burroughs 
bring them down! For information on the appli- 
cation of Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
to your work, call your local Burroughs office, 
or send the coupon for your copy of 
Faster Billing with the Burroughs 
Calculating-Billing Machine. 







BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me my copy of Faster Billing 
with the Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine. 


Name 
Street and Number__ 


City and State 
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Makers of 

the famous 
New Departure 
Coaster Brake 
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The First Lubricated-for-Life 
Ball Bearing was Designed 


and Built by NEW DEPARTURE 







i feria adaptable and amazingly efficient, the mechanical con- 
veyor is the giant arm of modern construction, a mover of 
mountains ...and the very heart of America’s mass-production 
methods. 

By originating and developing ball bearings that are Lubricated- 
for-Life, that resist loads of all kinds without material wear or 
need for adjustment, New Departure made a major contribution 
to this great labor-saving invention. 

Operating under the most rugged conditions, carriers developed 
around these self-sealed ball bearings are giving years of service 
without any cost for greasing. 

If you design, manufacture or use conveyor systems, you will 
want a copy of the informative new booklet about New Departure 
Conveyor Bearings and the services that go with them. This book- 
let will be mailed promptly to requests on business letterheads. 


Rolla Like a — 


‘NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 














not been published when Heaviside died 
in 1925. In 1939 his papers, still unsorted, 
were sent off to an underground shelter 
in Wales for safekeeping during the war. 
Soggy and mildewed from the cellar damp, 
the long-missing manuscript was discov- 
ered last year. 

“Energy Tubes." The job of treating 
and restoring the manuscript, under the 
direction of British Museum experts, was 
a long and delicate operation. Many of the 
sodden pages had stuck together; others 
were missing entirely. When dried, some 
of the paper turned to flakes or powder, 
and many pages were reduced to tiny 
fragments. Interpreting the restored pages 
was almost as difficult: a third of them, 
covered with figures and equations, had 
been written in pencil (which, though 


faint, left an impression on the paper), 
and the rest in faded ink, home-made by 
Heaviside, with home-made pens. But last 





A. K. Astbury 
OLIVER HEAVISIDE 
An outline was visible. 


week, after a third of the manuscript had 
been transcribed, Heaviside’s unified field 
theory was visible in outline. 

In essence, the Heaviside theory calls 
for a universe filled with “energy tubes” — 
galactic radiation moving throughout 
space in every direction with the speed of 
light. A stellar body alone in space would 
be bombarded equally on all sides and 
the radiation pressure would be uniform. 
But two bodies close together (like the 
sun and a planet) would screen each other 
from certain galactic rays and they would 
be propelled toward each other with in- 
creasing gravity. To cover nuclear phe- 
nomena, Heaviside theorized that his en- 
ergy tubes or galactic radiation could con- 
dense into sub-atomic particles and even- 
tually form matter. 

Scientists, whose pet theories radiate 
throughout the universe in all directions 
with the speed of light, are not likely to 
be unified in a hurry by Heaviside’s uni- 
fied field theory. 
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Boxing lesson for business-men 


The box that holds the flowers that 
will hold the lady, was once a box- 
maker’s problem. His machines should 
have cut out boxes with a clean “kiss” 
of knife-edge on cardboard. But belts 
driving the cutters would slip. And 
what should have been a snappy, hit- 
and-run smack, dragged out into a lin- 
gering smooch that stalled the machine. 

A trouble-shooter, called in to fix 
the drive, found nothing that sure- 
gripping Dayton V-Belts couldn't cure. 
He put on a set, flipped the switch, and 
a happy box-maker beamed as the cut- 
ter came to life, kissed off boxes with 
speed and without foul-ups. For near- 





V-BELT DRIVES 
for industry, railrocds, 
Butomobiles, form and home. 
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DAYCO ROLLERS 
ond Offset Blankets for 
the printing industry, 


ly five years now, this “boxer” and a 
dozen like it, have performed like 
champions and licked down-time, with 
the help of Dayton V-Belts that out- 
lasted the belts they replaced by years. 

Whether you make boxes or fill 
them with the products of American 
industry and business, Dayton drives 
can cut costs and save you money. 


Daytom. 


“Exclusives” like the Dayton Cog- 
Belt* actually deliver 40% more 
horsepower, size for size, than ordi- 
nary V-Belts! If you would like to see, 
in dollars and cents, what Dayton 
V-Belts can do to turn down-time into 
up-time in your business, call the Day- 
ton Distributor. Or write: The Dayton 
Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Awwaloee 


World’s largest manufacturer of V-Belts 


DAYTON RUBBER 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
for spinning ond weaving 
natural ond synthetic fibers. 


COMPANY, 


ue 


KOOLFOAM 
foom lotex pillows 
ond mattresses, 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


TIRES 
for passenger cars, 
trucks and buses. 
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How Zou can Move 
..-and che it! 


Pre-Planned moving, by United 
Van Lines agents, quickly solves 
your moving and storage prob- 
lems. Pre-Planned service always 
assures a prompt, safe, smooth 
move to and from everywhere. 
Call your local United agent— 
over 350 in U. S. and Canada. 


Only United equipment is “Sanitized 
for Cleaner, Safer Service 


United VAN LINES 


___INC. 
end oy United 








See Phone Directory 
for your nearest 
United agent. 


PICTURE BOOK TELLS HOW TO 
PRE-PLAN YOUR MOVE 





United Van Lines, Inc. Dept. T | 
| St. Louis 17, Mo. | 
| Send Pre-Planned Moving Booklet to | 
[) (Name: cstcsnesccesstinus mice 
Street cecoscccccccccecesaves 
| CIF wisie vas wie ese* State l 
a a a a a ee ee ee el 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 35 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28, 1950 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 


July 31, 1950 








On THE BAYFRONT 
MIAMI'S FINEST worel 


DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR 
ALL AIRLINES 








RELIGION 





Deletion 


After protest from church leaders, the 
authorities in Germany's Soviet zone 
agreed to delete a sentence from the lat- 
est edition of a compulsory history text- 
book. The sentence: “Jesus never lived.” 


The Church in Uniform 


“We were slapped by one wing of the 
Red drive on Chinju,” said the Rev. Car- 


| roll Chaphe. “The enemy mortars started 


cracking with the dawn . . . Our casual- 
ties were heavier than the medics could 
handle, but they kept working and I gave 
them a hand... A light mortar dropped 
in ten feet from me, and they’re still 
picking out the metal. When the medics 
repair this leg I’m going right back to 
those boys.” 

Last week Chaplain Chaphe, a veteran 
of World War II fighting on the Rhine, 
was in blue pajamas in a Tokyo hospital. 
He is one of the 70-odd ministers, priests 
and rabbis now serving with the Army* in 
Korea, of whom two have already been 
reported missing or killed in action. Back 
from a five days’ inspection tour of the 
front, Colonel Ivan L. Bennett, Chief of 
Chaplains in the Far East Command, 
summed up the mission of the 175-year- 
old corps in one of the most difficult cam- 
paigns to which it has ministered. 

“To the anxious mothers and wives 
whose sons and husbands are bearing the 
burden of the campaign,” said Colonel 
Bennett, “I want to say that all is being 
done that is humanly possible to be done 
to assure that Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish chaplains are present to minister 
to those who are in danger and to the 
wounded and dying . . . Wherever men 
suffer and die, they have a right to expect 
that the church will be there. The chap- 
lains , . . will be there.” 


Waiting for Armageddon 

The pennant of baseball’s 1949 world 
champions was missing from the Yankee 
Stadium last week. A speakers’ stand 
stretched across the infield, and huge 
posters plastered the stadium, bearing 
messages like Saarnaa Sanaa and Pregetha 
y gair. They all meant the same thing: 
“Preach the Word” (II Tim. 4: 2). Be- 
neath this slogan, spelled out in 77 tongues, 
some 77,000 hot, hungry and happy Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses had gathered together 
from 48 states and 68 nations. 

For eight days they packed the ball- 
park, protecting their heads from the sun 
with handkerchiefs and folded newspa- 
pers while they listened to reports and 
speeches, prayed and sang hymns, They 
kept 7,000 of their brethren busy cooking 
and serving meals in batches of 20,000, 
giving first aid to the heat-prostrated, re- 
turning lost children, painting signs, run- 


% With the Marines last week were 16 Navy 
chaplains; a dozen more are serving offshore 
with the Navy. 


ning a post office and arranging trans- 
portation. At night hundreds of them 
trekked back across the Hudson River to 
a go-acre tent and trailer camp at New 
Market, N.J., where another 9.000 had 
listened in over loudspeakers. And in be- 
tween times, they managed to give New 
Yorkers the impression that there was a 
Witness on nearly every street corner, 
cheerfully hawking his sect’s two peri- 
odicals, The Watchtower and Awake. 

The most surprising thing about them 
was the quiet orderliness of a sect whose 
best-known trait is getting thrown into 
jail. A day & night cleanup squad of 500 
Witnesses kept the stadium spotless with 





Acme 


Korea: Cuaptain & G.I. 
The mortars began at dawn. 


brooms, buckets and dustpans; pop bot- 
tles were banned from the stands. Ex- 
claimed one police sergeant in astonish- 
ment: “That’s the best-behaved crowd 
I've ever seen in my life!” 

The Decisive Battle. Unconventional 
as its members are, Jehovah's Witnesses 
is one of the three major worldwide sects 
(with the Mormons and the Christian 
Scientists) that can be properly labeled 
“Made in the U.S.A.” Its founder was a 
thin, smallish Pittsburgh Congregational- 
ist named Charles Taze Russell, who be- 
gan preaching the second coming of 
Christ in the 1870s, and organized his 
followers into the Zion’s Watch Tower 
Society. When Russell died, a pontifical, 
organ-voiced lawyer, Joseph Franklin 
Rutherford, took over, built the organ- 
ization into more or less its present form 
(estimated membership: 300,000), and 
called it Jehovah’s Witnesses.* 

The faith held by the Bible-centered 








% Adapted from such passages as Isaiah 43:10, 
“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord.” 
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“T’ve got many rare flow- 

ers and trees at Cypress 
Gardens,” says Dick Pope, “but none of the 
ultra-rare money-growing kind. So, I’ve got 
to watch every nickel I spend. 

“'That’s why I switched to new Ford Pick- 
ups. They cost less to run than any other 
trucks I ever had. This year, truck expense is 
down 12%. For my money, no other truck can 
match Ford for performance and economy.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA’S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PFR DOLLAR FOR YOU! 





Fu pe 


: DY 
save GAS. Ford “Short- SAVE EFFORT. In Roll Ac- 


tion steering, needle bear- 
ings support roller for 
easier steering, less wear. 


Reach” manifolds on the 
V-8 assure more uniform, 
“fresh” delivery of fuel. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from over 175 models, 95-h.p. 
Pickups to 145 h.p. Big Jobs—two V-8 and two 6- 
cylinder engines—Engine-top setting of accessories for 
easier maintenance —Bonus Built reserve of strength 
and power for long life and economical performance. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


beautiful dream come true! 


Dick Pope transforms a cypress swamp into 
a paradise of beauty with flowers and girls! 


Beautiful Cypress Gardens was just a dream 
in 1933. But Ford Truck user Dick Pope dared 
to work for his dream. He transformed a cypress 
swamp near Winter Haven, Florida, into a 
garden spot visited by a half-million yearly. 


“To clear a canal for boaters, we moved 
many tons of mud,” says Dick. “To build a 
beach, we trucked white sand a hundred miles. 
We worked hard to build Cypress Gardens, 
and Ford Trucks did their share.” 





“4. WATER-SKIING CHAMPIONS. 
World, national and state 
champions participate in 
thrilling water shows at 
Cypress Gardens, 


a 

Pusticity-wise Dick Pope 
attracts nation-wide atten- 
tion to Cypress Gardens 
with girls, water shows, 
girls, flowers and girls. 





Dollar Cab has lounge-type seats. Four 
airplane-type shock absorbers. Feather- 
foot brakes. Also available: 8-ft. Panel, 


BEAUTIFUL MODELS in crinoline cos- 
tumes may pose in Cypress Gardens’ 
paths, but a Ford Truck like this F-1 
Pickup must work. Engine is a 100-h.p. 614-ft. Stake, Chassis-Cab, Chassis- 


V-8. (95-h.p. Six also available.) Million Cowl and Chassis-Windshields, 


<> 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


The Servant’s Servant 


Execrricity is one of man’s most useful 
servants. And aluminum can well be called 
the trusted servant of electricity. 

For aluminum is the most economical of 
all carriers of electrical energy. Not only 
because it’s highly conductive—but also 
because of its strength and lightness, its 
resistance to corrosion, and its extreme 
workability. 


This unique combination of advantages 





explains why aluminum is the most versa- 
tile of metals. 


As a major producer of aluminum for 
the electrical industry ... from power gen- 
eration to appliances... Kaiser Aluminum 
has built an outstanding reputation for 
quality and service. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


c 


(aiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





am! 


Serves power! Almost 80% of all 
electrical conductor being installed 
on transmission lines is aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum, with its fully 
integrated facilities, is a more de- 
pendable source of conductor for 
the electrical industry. Let us 
quote on your needs. 





Serves homes! Drop lines made of 
Kaiser Aluminum weatherproofed 
wire deliver electricity efficiently 
at a material cost saving of 15% 
to 30°. Lower your costs on that 
next job by specifying aluminum! 





Serves you! Electric light sockets 
are made of aluminum because of 
its conductivity, lightness, strength, 
workability, economy. For these 
same reasons aluminum plays a 
vital part in television and radio 
sets. Apply Kaiser Aluminum’s 
many advantages to your product! 





Serves industry! Kaiser Aluminum 
is ideal for the rotors of electric 
motors because of its conductivity. 
And it’s economical because it’s 
easily cast, easily machined. 


& Ne 
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Serves everyone! More and more, 
Kaiser Aluminum is helping to 
create better electrical products. 
Used in electrical appliances, it 
conducts heat evenly and quickly, 
keeps its sparkling beauty. Insist 
on aluminum when you buy! 


Witnesses is concrete and uncompromis- 
ing. Jehovah’s first Witness, they believe, 
was Abel. Noah, Abraham, Moses, e¢ al. 
continued the line to the “Chief Witness” 
—Jesus Christ. According to Witness cal- 
culations, Christ did not establish His 
Kingdom until 1914. Since the Bible says 
that some who are alive when Christ 
enters His Kingdom will see the end of 
this world, it is clear to Witnesses that it 
is likely to happen any day now. Obvi- 
ously then, the most important thing that 
a man can do is scramble onto the right 
side of the fence before Armageddon— 
the last and decisive battle between Sa- 
tan and Jehovah. 

Publishers & Pioneers. All Witnesses 
consider themselves ministers, but not all 
ministers are the same. Part-time workers 
are called “Publishers,” and devote most 
of their free time to spreading the word. 
Full-time workers, the backbone of the 
organization, are known as “Pioneers.” 
They are expected to work a minimum of 
100 hours a month. Pioneers and Publish- 
ers doggedly ring doorbells of the areas 
assigned to them, lugging portable phono- 
graphs on which they play recorded ha- 
rangues, giving away books (for a 35¢ 
“contribution”), and patiently explaining 
their Bible commentaries at the slightest 
spark of interest. 

Witnesses are most in their element 
when they are challenging the kingdom 
of Satan—that is, the rest of the world. 
They refuse to salute flags or to involve 
themselves in politics. Most of them re- 
fuse to serve in the armed forces (on the 
grounds that they are ministers). Such 
behavior keeps them constantly in hot 
water. Last year two of them were exe- 
cuted in rightist Greece; last month the 
sect was banned as subversive in Com- 
munist Poland (Tre, July 17). Their 
history in the U.S. has been punctuated 
by Supreme Court decisions, injunctions, 
jail terms and mob violence. 
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Atomic Popgun. Last week, as the 
Witnesses met in New York City, 20 of 
their members coming from abroad had 
been detained at Ellis Island on suspicion 
of “extreme pacifism.” But to the faith- 
filled, world-defying women and men who 
“come in the truth” for Jehovah, the in- 
ternments, the slammed doors, the sneers, 
and the outright persecution seem to bring 
a surer sense of belonging to God's King- 
dom than any amount of public honor 
and religious respectability. 

Disregarding the snubs and slights, they 
applauded the announcement of a “New 
World” translation of the New Testa- 
ment, prepared by Witness scholars to 
replace the “infected and corrupted” 
translations of all other versions. They 
turned out in force for a high point of 
every convention—the mass baptism of 
new members. In a 25-by-75-yard swim- 
ming pool rented for the occasion, 34 Wit- 
nesses, working in relays, immersed 3,381 
bathing-suited converts in four hours. 

Later the Witnesses thunderously ap- 
proved a resolution to forswear subver- 
sion and “as long as this world lasts, ren- 
der to Caesar what is Caesar’s.” The Wit- 
nesses, said Witness President Nathan H. 
Knorr, are “pointing neither east nor west, 
but heavenward.” 

“Jehovah’s Witnesses are not paci- 
fists,” he shouted to the convention. “We 
are fighters, but using no carnal weapons 
. . . We merely sound the trumpet as the 
advance guards of the mighty heavenly 
hosts led by the Great Warrior, Jesus 
Christ. These legions of warring angels 
follow us with mighty weapons of war- 
fare that will make the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, and all other inventions 
of warfare by men look like the popgun 
of a child in comparison.” 

At week’s end, after a final exhortation 
from President Knorr, the Witnesses 
headed home again, ready for more pub- 
lishing and pioneering. 





Wins at Cleveland Show— 


Boxer nears championship 


Handler Jerry Rigden shows what cham- 
pions are made of—young Boxers like 
Sylvan Park Apple Brown Betty. After 
winning with her at the Cleveland Speci- 
alty Dog Show, Rigden says, “A few 
more shows and this dog will join the 
ranks of the champions. She’s had a 
wonderful start in life—weaned on Dash 
Dog Food and milk. And she’s been 
raised on Dash ever since. I sure agree 
with her owners on that score. Dash 
gives a dog everything needed to make 
up a really complete diet. Dash is forti- 
fied with liver, too—the richest of all 
meats! "’ Start your dog on Dash today! 


Armour and Company 









SUSPENDED 
OR 
FLOOR MODEL 
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AUTOMATIC 
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GAS UNIT HEATER 
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— 
SUSPENDED HEATER SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


@ Cozy warmth where and when you want it— 
contratiet automatically by a fingertip—that’s 
the Reznor suspended gas unit heater with the 
big, quiet fan. 

More Reznors cre bought than any other simi- 
lar brand by people like you, because functional 
perfection is coupled with sleek, smooth finish 
and gracefulness. Sold by the thousands for 
stores, offices and industrial plants. Write for 
20-page, 4-color Catalog or see your heating 
equipment dealer. 





REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA 
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YOUR FINGER 








Every time you flip a switch or “press 
a button,” you command a tremendous supply of 
dependable power. In fact, Americans are the most 
fortunate people on earth when it comes to the electric 
power that lights and runs their homes 
and factories. They have more of it, 
supplied at lower costs, than anyone 
else on earth. And the giant share 
of all this power is generated by COAL! 


To help America’s power companies meet 
the ever-increasing demands for low-cost 
electric current, America’s progressive coal 
producers provide a dependable supply 

of specified grades of coal. 


Coals of tested quality are supplied also to 
scores of other big customers—railroads, steel, 
paper, cement, chemicals, meat and other food 
packers—and the coal dealers who serve millions 
of homes and stores. The coal industry is 
vigorously at work to provide its customers 

with an ever better product for ever better 
utilization and thus a reduction of their fuel costs. 


To do this big job efficiently, the producers of 
coal continue to invest heavily in research, equipment, 
and methods aimed to reduce production costs while 
delivering better prepared coals of good quality. 


@ To continue most effectively to serve millions of 
America’s homes, as well as its industry and commerce 
and to be ready to play its indispensable part in providing 
all the power needed in any national emergency—the 
coal industry requires only the opportunity to function 

at its best, in a fair competitive climate, free from 
governmental interference. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Comeback & Pinch 


The bull market was back on its feet 
again last week. In five days, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average climbed 4.45 to 
212.66, recovering more than half of its 
June-July losses. This week, it climbed 
faster, with industrials jumping to 215.82 
the first day. Railroad shares, which trad- 
ers were touting as “war stocks,” climbed 
even more impressively. At 62.85 the Dow- 
Jones railroad average was 5.89 points 
above the pre-Korean bull-market high. 

Many investors, who had been panicked 
out of the market, had taken a sober sec- 
ond look at company earnings and back- 
logs, and were back in. They were buying 
peacetime stocks as well as war babies. 
Beset by a flood of orders trying to beat 
the gun on allocations, President Guy 
Wainwright of Indianapolis’ Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co. summed up the situa- 
tion of many a U.S. manufacturer: “We're 
doing next year’s business this year.” 

Soap to Nylon. In the retail stores, 
some housewives were still trying to buy 
next year’s soap chips, but the wave of 
scare buying seemed to be ebbing. Al- 
though department-store sales were down 
slightly, they were still 429% above a year 
ago. And the run on nylon stockings had 
spawned a grey market: some jobbers 
were charging hosiery manufacturers a 
260% premium for delivery of nylon yarn. 

Prices continued to edge up. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported that 
retail food prices have risen 5% since 
April, are now less than 6% below their 
postwar peak. General Tire & Rubber Co. 
upped its prices from 59% to 74%, prob- 


ably set the stage for an industry-wide 


Associated Press 
STEELMAN MOREELL 
Rationing? 
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* sRvin' To Start 
INFLATION?” 





Copyright, 1950, New York Herald 
“Do as I Say, Nor as I Do” 
Margins? 


price rise. A few companies went along 
with Cleveland’s Lincoln Electric Co., 
which set up a priority system for deliv- 
eries to defense plants. And last week 
Reynolds Metals Co., second biggest U.S. 
aluminum maker, announced that it would 
allocate metal to buyers in amounts pro- 
portionate to their previous purchases. 
Moreell to Sawyer. Some thought a 
similar deal was long overdue in steel. 
Although U.S, mills are now topping their 
wartime capacity by more than 11 million 
tons a year, production is still short of de- 
mand. For lack of steel and other materi- 
als, Studebaker Corp. stopped work on its 
$5.5 million North Brunswick Township, 
N.J. assembly plant. A shortage of steel 
also pinched the rest of the auto industry 
last week as production dropped to 174,830 
vehicles, 9% below the previous week. 
The pinch was not wholly caused by 
steel being diverted to war materials. But 
sO many manufacturers were building up 
stockpiles that the auto industry did not 
get as much steel as it expected. To Presi- 
dent Ben Moreell of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. the frantic buying—often at 
grey-market prices—spelled trouble. As 
wartime chief of the Navy's matériel divi- 
sion, ex-Admiral Moreell knew how quick- 
ly such buying might nip vital industries. 
Last week he suggested that Commerce 
Secretary Charles W. Sawyer should su- 
pervise a voluntary steel-rationing system. 


FASHION 


Merciless Exposure 

For women clothes hoarders, the New 
York Dress Institute last week suggested 
an awful punishment: “The inevitable 
cycle of change in fashion will mercilessly 
expose any woman with the grab instinct, 
leaving her high and dry with old- 
fashioned clothes, making her look foolish 
next year and out of step with smarter 
and more sensible women.” 


COMMODITIES 


"Speculator!" 

In the global scramble for strategic 
materials, Russia last week grabbed with 
both hands. In Singapore, the Soviets 
bought rubber by the shipload, sent prices 
bouncing up almost 6¢ a pound in one 
day to 52.5¢ a pound. As a result, rubber 
also rocketed in New York—to 54.3¢ a 
pound, a 22-year record. New York's 
Commodity Exchange governors, fearing 
that the futures market was soaring out 
of control (a speculator who put up $800 
to buy rubber futures in January could 
have had a $7,500 profit last week), or- 
dered speculative futures margins dou- 
bled; buyers had to put up almost half 
the purchase price in cash. 

Although most other commodity prices 
either dropped last week or showed signs 
of leveling off, the Dow-Jones Futures 
Index—which gives consumers their best 
glimpse of price rises to come—closed at 
177.34. It was still 4% under the postwar 
high, but about 15% higher than at the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

Official Shouts. That brought Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles Brannan bus- 
tling into the market place, shouting 
“Speculator!” at the top of his lungs. 
Said he: high commodity prices are the 
fault of speculators; since the war began, 
the volume of futures trading has jumped 
128% in eggs, 98.2% in lard, 78.6% in 
wheat and 44.1% in wool tops; prices 
have increased accordingly, from 5% to 
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41%. Brannan wanted Congress to give 


him authority to control margins and 


thus choke off “unrestrained” speculation. 
There was no argument about specula- 
tion having been heavy since the Korean 





Fran Byrne 
TRADER McCiintock 
Scarcity? 
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they call it the“taxpayer’s friend” 
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CAST TRON PIP] 


Most folks know that east iron pipe serves for more 
than 100 years. And since most water supply systems are 
owned by the public, long-lived cast iron water mains save 
taxes. In fact, so much has been, and is being saved through 
avoided replacements, that cast iron pipe is called the 
“taxpayer's friend.” 

Cast iron water and gas mains, laid over a century 
ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 cities in 
North America. Such service records prove that cast iron 
pipe combines all the strength factors of long life. No pipe 
that is provably deficient in any of those strength factors 
should ever be laid in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F, Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, 3. 


FOR CENTURIES 


SERVES 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 


IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 
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war started, but the booming economy 
had set off price rises long before that. 
Traders argued that scarcity, not specu- 
lative buying & selling alone, had also 
boosted prices. The commodities which 
have been most heavily traded in the past 
two months have had the smallest price 
rise; e.g., the 128% jump in egg trading 
has produced only a 5.4% price increase. 

Sugar Plum. Commodity men had an- 
other solution for high prices. Instead of 
throttling the futures markets, they said, 
the Government could keep prices down 
simply by dumping on the market some 
of its $2.5 billion load of surplus farm 
products. Said Chicago Board of Trade 
Executive Vice President J. O. McCiin- 
tock: “Since there is really no scarcity, 
with the government holding all thee 
goods . . . selling surplus is possibly the 
best way to stave off inflation.” 

Brannan needs congressional permission 
to sell products below 105% of support 
prices (plus carrying charges) or belew 
the going market prices, whichever are 
higher. But cotton, for example, is selling 
so far above supports that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. can dump it without the 
political blessing of Congress. 

Last week, Secretary Brannan did move 
fast to ward off one possible shortage: for 
$64,560,000, he bought Cuba's surplus 
sugar stock (600,000 tons), began nezo- 
tiations for 250,000 tons more from otucr 
producers. This will boost the U.S. sugar 
supply to a new high of 8,700,000 tons, far 
more than normal annual consumption, 


TAXES 
Strong Sentiment 


During last week’s stormy House de- 
bate on wartime economic controls (see 
Nationa AFrarrs), Ohio Democrat Wal- 
ter B. Huber uncorked a surprise. He 
jumped to his feet and offered an amend- 
ment calling for a corporate excess profits 
tax. Without bothering to ask for details, 
the House promptly gave its approval by 
a standing vote. When House Republi- 
cans later found that Huber’s amendment 
would restore the sky-high 80% maxi- 
mum tax (and the same basis for com- 
puting it) as in World War II, they 
forced another vote, and the amendment 
was tossed out. 

There was no doubt that sentiment for 
an excess profits tax was strong among 
businessmen, as well as Congressmen. Lest 
week the U.S. Chamber of Commerce re- 
versed its long stand against such a tax, 
said that one should be considered by 
Congress in 1951, and suggested that an 
immediate study be made to draw up a 
fair and workable law. At the same time, 
the Chamber insisted, nonessential fed- 
eral spending should be heavily cut. 

In its Monthly Letter, the National 
City Bank blueprinted the cuts. Said the 
Letter: cutting back on nonessential 
spending “is what the citizen is expected 
to do in his budget when his taxes are in- 
creased. He is entitled to wonder why, if 
he is to forego some of his spending 
plans, the Government administrator can- 
not do the same. He is entitled to expect 
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SPEED UP SLACK SEASONS 


@ Here’s the easiest, quickest 
way to wake up summer sales 
prospects... to start them buy- 
ing! Simply give us one sales 
message and list of addressees. 
... we do the rest. 
Remember—offerings by 
telegram are never ordinary... 
always mean something extra 
special. For conviction . . . for 
faster action use telegrams NOW 
to jack up lagging summer sales. 





CLEAN OUT SLOW-MOVING STOCKS. Js inven- 


tory tying up capital? Taking up valuable space? 
Telegraph its availability to customers. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are discover- 
ing that telegrams make effective selling tools. 


OTHER WAYS TELEGRAMS HELP COMBAT SUMMER SLUMP: 


Transacting daily business—instructing field repre- 
sentatives, quoting or requesting prices, sending 
production reports, speeding up operations. 

Collecting overdue accounts—telegrams get atten- 
tion, clean up accounts without irritation. 


| a a 
DRUM UP NEW BUSINESS with telegraphed sales 
news of special values, promotional events and 
special come-in-and-see sales. Telegrams suggest 
urgency, carry conviction, get fast action—turn 
potential customers into actual sales. 


BE SURE OF FAST, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


You can rely on speedy, always “on time” telegrams. 
Day or night, your message gets off—and “right 
now!” Avoid disappointment and risk of “‘too late” 
delivery. Don’t write—telegraph! 





Telegrams get there fast—yet never 
intrude. Allow time for thought but 
suggest urgency. Provide a permanent 
written record, are legally binding. 





MORE FOR THE 
MONEY IN a 
CRANE VALVES @°' 


oal-W NNT 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


VALVES + FITTINGS *« PIPE «© PLUMBING + HEATING 





a shake-out in nonessentials—and every- 
one knows they are there—before resort 
is had to tax increases.” The Letter said 
that big cuts could be made in farm price 
supports, federal mortgages on housing, 
public works, ECA spending, and Fair 
Deal programs for health, education, etc. 
Total savings: $5 billion. 


RUBBER 


Success 

In Akron last week, celebrating the 
soth anniversary of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., the five sons of Harvey S. 
Firestone unveiled a statue of their father. 
Four of the sons were picked by their 
Princeton classmates as “most likely to 
succeed,” They did. Roger S.. 38, is presi- 
dent of Firestone Plastics Co.; Leonard 





THE Frrestones* 
Their classmates guessed right. 


K., 43, president, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of California; Harvey S. Jr., 52, 
chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Russell A., 48, director, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Raymond C., 41, vice presi- 
dent, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Easier on the Draw 

For the first time in ten years, Ameri- 
can cigarettes were officially on sale in 
Paris last week. After about a year of 
negotiations, SEITA, the French govern- 
ment tobacco monopoly, made an agree- 
ment to import Camels (R. J. Reynolds ) 
and Old Golds (P. Lorillard), pegged the 
price at 150 francs a pack, or about 42¢. 

SEITA not only wanted to dry up the 
black market, but hoped to boost its sales 
of tobacco paper in the U.S., where it 
once supplied 90% of the market. During 
World War IJ, U.S. companies started 
making their own paper, and SEITA has 


* Roger, Leonard, Harvey Jr., Russell, Ray- 
mond. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 


buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$90,000,000 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
3% Debentures, Series B Due 1975 
Dated August 1, 1950 Due dugust 1, 1975 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 


Price 102.308% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in come 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WERTHEIM & CO. 


4dugust 2, 1950 





WHELAND 
ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


while theyre 
filing 


USED IN 
EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


SWIVELS ~ ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS ~ SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 
ESTABLISHED ee) 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Keeps em Smiling 


beverage thermometer. Check the 
temperature of your drinking woter, 










GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Mail coupon with letterhead for free 


free Generel Electric Co., Sec. T+2, Air 


Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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DIDN'T 
FIT! 


She was wavering, and the sales- 
man knew it. She really wore a 
four and a half, but four was all 
he had. The pump was smart all 
right — but he wasn't. Because it 
took him just two minutes of fast 
talk about"'after they're broken in” 
to close the sale—and to send away 
a lady who wouldn't come back! 


We think that’s bad business — 
in any business! Because continued 
success always depends on satisfied 
customers — people who want to 
come back again and again. 

That’s why your interests as an 
investor come beet at Merrill Lynch 
. .. why superior service is always 
more important to us than im- 
mediate sales. 


Most times of course, you will 
probably find exactly what you 
want, There’s an extremely wide 
variety of stocks we can help you 
select from. 

But if our Research Department 
thinks the securities you already 
own are the best you can buy for 
your purposes, they'll say so! 

And if you ask about a security 
we don’t think you should buy, 
we'll tell you that, too. 

And if you want to invest, but 
really can’t afford even moderate 
risks to your capital, we hope 
we'll be the first to point that out. 
We think we will be. 


Of course, you can still walk 
out with a size four stock when 
you really need a four and a half 
—but it won’t be because we 
didn’t tell you. We do want you 
to come back. 


Department S-63 


Merritt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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| been unable to win 







back the market. 

Last week’s deal with Reynolds and 
Lorillard calls for 70% payment in barter 
(half in paper, half in miscellaneous com- 
modities), and 30% in dollars. In some 
Paris circles, the legalization of Camel and 
Old Gold sales also called for a new snob- 
bery in cigarette fashions. Said one young 
lady: “The only cigarette that suits my 
taste now is a Chesterfield.” 


RAILROADS 
Road Block? 


Napoleon supposedly said that an army 
marched on its stomach. But in modern 
war, an army—and a nation at war—rides 
on its freight cars. In World War II, U.S. 
railroads hauled 142 million carloads of 
freight, the biggest cargo lift in history, 
and barely had enough cars to squeak by. 

Will U.S. railroads make the grade 
again, if World War III comes? President 
William T. Faricy, of the Association of 
American Railroads, thinks they can. Tes- 
tifying before Congress last spring, he 
said: “There need be little apprehension 
. .. the railroads [can] meet traffic re- 
quirements arising from a national emer- 
gency.” A fortnight ago, after another 
look at requirements, Faricy called a spe- 
cial meeting of the A.A.R., and got a 
pledge from the railroads that they would 
build 10,000 cars a month until the sup- 
ply is boosted 7%. 

Neither Faricy’s confident talk nor his 
building program impressed Interstate 
Commerce Commission Chairman John 
Monroe (“Steamboat”) Johnson.* Said 
he last week: “The railroad statements are 
misleading . . . The railroad plant today, 
compared to the size of the job it has to 
perform, is not nearly as good as in 1941. I 
would say that the outlook on the freight- 
car situation today is gloomier than it 
ever has been.” 

With a shortage of cars already pinch- 
ing some sections of the U.S., Jron Age 
has predicted that the U.S. faces “a seri- 
ous car shortage, potentially the worst 
in history.” Chief reason: the supply of 
freight cars has not kept pace with the na- 
tion’s growth. Though the gross national 
product has more than doubled in ten 
years, the number of freight cars in service 
has actually dwindled to 1,605,609 from 
1,620,655 at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Johnson fears that the roads may have 
lost their chance to make up this deficit. 
With U.S. steel mills already booked sol- 
id, there seems small chance of getting the 
150,000 tons a month which the A.A.R.’s 
construction program requires. From bit- 
ter experience as wartime boss of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Johnson 
knows that if steel allocations are revived, 
freight-car construction will be low on the 
priority list. (In fact, car building was 
banned for most of World War II.) Said 
Johnson: “You build freight cars before a 
war, or you don’t build them at all.” 

As freight-car loadings hit 844,849, 


* So named for his stint as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce (1935-40), when he bossed the 
U.S, inland waterway system. 









vie . 

International 
J. Monroe JOHNSON 

Before a war, or not at all. 


highest figure in nearly two years, John- 
son tried to get better use out of the cars. 
He threatened shippers with fines if they 
kept empty freight cars sitting on sidings 
over Saturday and Sunday. 


PERSONNEL 
No. 6 for No. 6 


George Willard Smith last week decided 
to heed his own actuarial tables: at 66, he 
moved from the presidency into the board 
chairmanship of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. Into the presidency 
went affable, sandy-haired O. (for Oscar) 
Kelley Anderson, 43, onetime Iowa farm 
boy and longtime crack investment man. 

There have been only five other presi- 


James Coyne 
KELLEY ANDERSON 
The first born did not walk first. 
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me Gillegwes 
OF KANSAS CiTy 


Kenneth G, Gillespie happily combines business 
and pleasure. Gen. Mgr. of the Jenkins Music 
Company, he also has a musical family. Ken and 


Madge Gillespie hope their daughters Anne (13) 
and Jane (11) will keep up musical studies. They 
know the girls will go to college. Mr. Gillespie 


has provided for that 
important future needs 


“Uncle Sam won’t support my family! 


and forall his family’s most 
in his**Analagraph Plan.” 





9 


says Mr. Gillespie, "BUT | HAVE AN ANALAGRAPH PLAN THAT WILL” 


“If a man wants real security for his family 
and the 
help of a good specialist will get him much 


he’s got to provide for it himself 


more for his money. That’s why I consulted 
Herb Swarthout*. Herb introduced me to 
the Analagraph way of planning. 

"My Analagraph Chart showed—like a map 
—just where the special needs will come; 
and how I could begin setting up the means 
to meet them. Itshowed how Social Security, 
savings and insurance must all be combined 
to provide most security. 


“Now we've got a foolproof plan that pro- 


cial planning. Like all M 
tatives, im every part o: 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR. *Herbert 
M. Swarthout, C.L.U., the Gillespies’ “Analagraph 
Man”, is an experienced specialist in family finan- 
ual Benefit Life represen- 
he U.S., he is trained in 
the special problems and taxes of his locality. 


tects our family’s security, our children’s 
education, our home —and some day, our 
retirement. I’ve also got peace of mind I 
never had before Herb’s valuable advice — 
which cost me nothing! 

“I certainly advise any man with family 
responsibilities to get the help of an Anala- 
graph specialist—as early as possible. Time 
itself is an asset.” 

This service is yours without cost 
Mr. Gillespie is one of more than 380,000 
policyholders building security through 
Mutual Benefit Life. The men who represent 


this 106-year-old company have met, and 
helped to solve, almost every possible prob- 
lem of money-management for security. 


With no obligation whatever on your part, 
one of them will gladly advise you. The 
Analagraph, and specialists trained in its use, 
are exclusive Mutual Benefit 
Life services. Send for FREE 
booklet by J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia Porter: “How to Get 
that Wonderful Feeling of 
Security.” It has helped 
thousands of families. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 > NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


COMPANY 
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and 
prevent 


RUST! 


RUST-OLEUM 


RUST-OLEUM is the proved way to protect 
allrustable metal surfaces. Proved over 25 
years throughout industry! Goes on eas- 
ily ... dries to a firm, airtight, decorative 
finish that lasts, and lasts and Lasts! De- 
fies rain, snow, salt air, fumes, weather- 
ing! May be applied over surfaces already 
rusted without removing all the rust! 
Specify RUST-OLEUM to your painting 
contractor or architect for 
new construction, mainte- 
nance or remodeling! Write 
for complete literature, today! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2600 Oakton Street—Evanston, Illinois 


Beautifies As It Protects... Available 
in All Colors, Aluminum and White 






















FREE SURVEY: Place your 
rust problems in the hands 
of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. 
He will conduct a survey 

including applications, specific tests and 
= recommendations. No cost or obligation. 
See Sweets for complete catalog and near- 
est RUST-OLEUM distributor, or write for 
literature on your company letterhead! 
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dents of 107-year-old New England Mu- 
tual, the sixth biggest U.S. mutual life 
insurance company among those selling 
only “ordinary” life policies.* Although 
New England was the first mutual insur- 
ance company chartered in the U.S., the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
chartered later, opened for business first. 
Quips Smith: “We were born first, but 
Mutual of New York walked first.” 

Southern Charm. During the Civil 
War, when many another insurance com- 
pany lost its shirt, New England Mutual 
prospered by promoting special war-risk 
policies. After the war, the firm charmed 
its Southern policyholders back into the 
fold by permitting them to pay overdue 
premiums and resume their insurance with- 
out new medical examinations. 

The company’s big crisis came after the 
crash of ’29, when insurance compdnies 
were hit along with everyone else. Smith, 
who had moved up from a vice-presidency 
into the presidency just after the crash, 
kept paying full dividends for three years. 
By thus building up good will, and by 
relentless plugging of the firm’s soundness 
with an ad he thought up during a Sunday 
church service (“Seven major depressions 
have failed to shake the stability of this 
company”), Smith in 21 years had quad- 
rupled New England Mutual’s assets (to 
$1.1 billion) and increased the insurance 
in force 24 times (to $2.8 billion). 

Fast Rise. He first met Kelley Ander- 
son five years ago when Anderson, raising 
money for Boston’s Community Chest 
fund, hit him for a contribution. Smith 
was impressed by Kelley Anderson’s back- 
ground, and two years later Anderson 
joined New England as a director, Ander- 
son, who first learned finance from his 
farmer-banker father, worked his way 
through college, then became an errand 
boy in an engineering firm because “there 
wasn’t much choice about jobs in 1929.” 

Three years later, at 25, he and four 
friends chipped in $50 apiece to organize 
Boston Fund, Inc., which Kelley ran when 
his co-founders withdrew, and which now 
has assets of $52 million. The next year 
he helped set up Consolidated Investment 
Trust (current assets: $23 million). After 
that he moved quickly into directorships 
and trusteeships of nine companies and 
charitable organizations. Despite his fast 
rise, Kelley Anderson has a modest ex- 
planation of his success: “I’ve always been 
fortunate in getting to work with older 
and more experienced men in new jobs.” 


BANKING 
Forced Retreat 


Lawrence Mario Giannini, president of 
the Bank of America, is a frail but stub- 
born man, When the Federal Reserve 
Board got a court order last month to 
block his purchase of 22 banks from 
Transamerica Corp. (Tre, July 10), Gi- 
annini ignored the order. The FRB—and 
Giannini, too—were well aware that the 


% The first five: New York Life, Northwestern 
Mutual, Mutual Life of New York, Mutual 
Benefit Life and Penn Mutual. 
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purchase would cut Transamerica’s hold- 
ings in California to only four banks, and 
thus take much of the steam out of the 
FRB’s antitrust suit against Transamerica. 

Giannini argued that the FRB had 
known of the deal for months, and should 
not have waited until the last minute to 
object. The federal court thought differ- 
ently: it convicted Giannini and Trans- 
america President Sam H. Husbands of 
contempt, ordered them to jail within 30 
days and their companies each to pay 
fines of $2,500 a day unless the sale was 
called off. 

Last week, after a vain appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court to stay the convic- 
tion until the full high court could review 
the case, Giannini and Husbands agreed 
to call off their deal. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Ferenc Nagy (pronounced 
Nodge), 46, onetime Prime Minister of 
Hungary, who resigned (May 1947) after 
the Communists seized power, became a 
Virginia dairy farmer, and Julia Nagy, 
43: their fourth and fifth children, twin 
daughters; in Arlington, Va. Names: Mary 
Susan and Sophia Katherine. 








Died. Saly Mayer, 68, Swiss lace man- 
ufacturer credited with saving some 200,- 
ooo Jews from deportation to Nazi death 
camps; of a heart attack; in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland. When the Nazis, in the spring 
of 1944, offered to trade the lives of Hun- 
gary’s remaining Jews for 10,000 trucks 
(plus 800 tons of coffee, 200 tons of tea, 
2,000,000 bars of soap), Mayer, represent- 
ing the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, undertook a protracted 
bluffing game (the J.D.C. and the U.S. 
Government agreed that no ransom would 
be delivered), kept negotiations going un- 
til Hitler’s regime collapsed. 


Died. Luigi Cardinal Lavitrano, 76, 
prefect of the Vatican’s Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Affairs of Religious,* onetime 
(1929-45) Archbishop of Palermo (Sic- 
ily); in Marino, Italy. 


Died. Nina Boucicault (Mrs. Donald 
Innes Smith), 83, British actress for 


whom Playwright Sir James Matthew | 


Barrie created the role of Peter Pan (pre- 
miére: London, 1904); in Ealing, England. 


Died. The Rev. Francis Dunlap Game- 
well, 92, Methodist missionary in China 
from 1881 to 1930, a hero of the Box- 
er Rebellion; in Clifton Spring, N.Y. 
He was a professor of chemistry at Pe- 
king University when Chinese troops 
laid siege to the city. Appointed “chief 
of staff” of the British, U.S. and Chi- 
nese civilian defenders, he fortified his 
mission, stood off attackers for 56 days 
until an allied army lifted the siege. 


% Which oversees Roman Catholic religious 
orders. 
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The century-old Bellows name 
on over 200 wine and spirit offerings 
is your assurance of fine quality 
at a fair price 
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CINEMA 





Tarzan in Moscow 


Russian moviegoers, whose last look at 
a new U.S. film was The Men in Her Life, 
in 1945, May soon get another peep be- 
hind Hollywood's celluloid curtain. After 
nearly two years of negotiation, the Min- 
istry of Trade in Moscow last week 
cleared the way for delivery of a million- 
dollar, 20-picture package. Among the 
films the Russians were dickering for: 
Madame Curie, The Yearling, The Wizard 
of Oz, Captain Kidd, Tarzan’s New York 
Adventure. 


The New Pictures 


Sunset Boulevard (Paramount) is a 
story of Hollywood, mostly at its worst, 
brilliantly told by Hollywood at its best. 
A daring film by ordinary movie stand- 
ards, it is the last collaborative fling by 
Charles Brackett & Billy Wilder* at a 
specialty they have made their own: play- 
ing hob with convention and getting away 
with it. It also brings Actress Gloria 
Swanson back to the screen, after a nine- 
year absence, in a performance that puts 
her right up in the running for the first 
Oscar of her 37-year career. 

The shock effect of Sunset Boulevard is 
at least as high as that of such earlier 
Brackett & Wilder productions as the al- 
coholic Lost Weekend. The “hero” is a 
kept man, the leading lady a suicidal neu- 
rotic in her sos, and their morbid liaison 
leads grimly on to madness and death. 
Manipulated less cleverly, the effect of 
these characters and their story would be 
oppressively decadent, not to say censor- 


% To spread their talents, Paramount has split 
the moviemaking partners and is now 
them separately 


using 


able. Indeed, for all the film’s finesse, it 
may leave some moviegoers with a bad 
taste in their mouths. Yet, without senti- 
mentalizing the characters or condoning 
their transgressions, the movie makes 
them believable, pathetic and, in a horri- 
ble way, steadily interesting. Around them, 
Producer Brackett and Director Wilder 
create a vividly atmospheric, sardonically 
observed Hollywood. 

A young hack scripter (William Hol- 
den), broke, desperate, and pursued by his 
creditors, ducks his car up a Sunset Boule- 
vard driveway and blunders into an eerie 
survival of an extinct world. In the mold- 
ering, overgrown grounds he finds a mau- 
soleum-like Hollywood mansion, circa 
1921, intact to the last monstrous detail. 


It is inhabited by two living relics: 
Norma Desmond (Gloria Swanson), a 
great star of the silent movies, still 


wealthy, with an arrogant grandeur once 
rooted in fame and now propped by delu- 
sion: Max von Mayerling (Erich von 
Stroheim), once a great director (which 
Von Stroheim was), now her devoted serv- 
ant and the dedicated guardian of her 
self-centered daydream. 

Holden becomes a pawn of Norma Des- 
mond’s ruthless obsession: to regain her 
lost glory both as an actress and a woman. 
In need of a haven and money, he is ma- 
neuvered into joining the menage when 
she offers him the job of patching up the 
terrible scenario she has written for her 
comeback as Salome. Weak and reluctant, 
but never reluctant enough, he stays on 
as her gigolo. 

Neither he nor Cecil B. DeMille (ur- 
banely played by Cecil B. DeMille), to 
whom she brings the script, can bring him- 
self to puncture her confident illusion that 
her return to the screen is imminent. 





Gtorta SWANSON & WrttrAmM HoLpven 
Rats in the swimming pool. 
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While she undergoes a strict course of 
beauty treatments in preparation for her 
triumph, Holden sneaks away regularly to 
collaborate on his own script with a good 
friend’s fiancée (Nancy Olson), a reader 
at Paramount. He and the girl fall in love. 
But by that time, he has become so en- 
meshed in the Sunset Boulevard snare 
that he cannot escape. 

Sunset Boulevard is crammed with de- 
tail—witty, revealing, evocative, some- 
times contrived but always effective. 
Much of it, as the camera roams the Des- 
mond mansion, sustains the mood of a 
good ghost story: a pet chimpanzee is 
solemnly buried by candlelight; the wind 
sighs through a pipe organ; rats scurry 
across the bottom of an empty swimming 
pool. The modern Hollywood is reflected 
in a gallery of expertly drawn types. Ac- 
tress Desmond’s Hollywood of the past 
comes alive in the fantastic trappings of 
her house and in her visiting bridge com- 
panions (“the Waxworks”), played by 
Hollywood Oldtimers Buster Keaton, 
Anna Q. Nilsson and H. B. Warner. 

The picture is more than a brilliant 
exercise in moviemaking techniques; it is 
also a blistering commentary on Holly- 
wood manners & morals. The film shows 
Hollywood as a jungle stronghold of an- 
archic opportunism, where success is the 
highest end, to be pursued by any means 
and at any price. It also suggests that the 
movies have their honest craftsmen and— 
derisively labeled “the Message Kids”— 
their idealists. 

The picture itself may strike some as a 
disturbing symptom of a jungle mentality 
that flourishes in the U.S. far beyond the 
boundaries of Hollywood. By making a 
gutless heel into a sympathetic, attractive, 
and pseudo-sophisticated “hero,” Sunset 
Boulevard seems to say that the smudged 
line between right & wrong is about the 
same as the line of least resistance. Yet 
a good deal of the sympathy the “hero” 
arouses is the shamefaced, there-but-for- 
the-grace-of-God kind of sympathy 
aroused by any conscience-stricken, mis- 
erable human being. 

Actor Holden plays the picture’s most 
difficult role to perfection. Yon Stroheim 
is equally right as the onetime brilliant 
director, conveying as much by swallow- 
ing hard or tilting his head as he does with 
any of his lines. Actress Olson is an engag- 
ingly unaffected ingenue who can act. 

Gloria Swanson, in a role which, at first 
blush, seems to hew ticklishly close to her 
own lifeline, gets a chance to mimic a 
parasol-twirling Mack Sennett bathing 
beauty, to impersonate Charlie Chaplin 
(as she did in 1924's Manhandled) and to 
burst into dazzling emotional pyrotech- 
nics. It is as juicy a part as any actress 
could hope for, and Actress Swanson 
squeezes the last drop from it. 

eo we 

A 51-year-old grandmother, Gloria 
Swanson has made 63 movies, five mar- 
riages (all ended in divorce) and even two 
or three comebacks. She has also made— 
and lost, through wild extravagance and 
woolly business deals—several million 
dollars: she says she has lost track of just 
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Theres vlelion in JACKSON. 


This year a dozen industrial concerns in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, are enlarging their factories to permit larger output 
—an indication of the favorable ‘climate’ that industry 
finds in Jackson. 

Jackson is blessed with numerous and diverse indus- 
tries. Scores of small and moderate-size factories . . . and 
some large ones . . . make products ranging from flavoring 
extracts and toys to tires and television sets. Many of 
Jackson's products are automotive goods, since Detroit, 
Flint, Lansing, Pontiac and Toledo are not more than two 
hours distant. But Jackson also makes farm tractor drives, 
corsets, surgical supports, airplane parts, candy, lawn 
mowers, grinding wheels, gas- and oil-fired heating equip- 
ment, underwear, sleeping garments, and many other 
products. Because of this city’s accessibility, the principal 
office of Consumers Power Company is here. From Jack- 
son the company's officers and staff direct its electric and 
natural gas operations in 56 Michigan counties. 

Jackson is the only city in a county of 107,124 people. 
It is the trading center for an area that includes some 
of Michigan's best farmlands. It is a major distribution 
center. 

Jackson has magnificent parks and four fine public 
and private golf courses. Cascades Park, with its illu- 
minated waterfalls, is world-famous. Fishing and hunt- 
ing abound nearby. The State-operated Waterloo Recrea- 


ay : fats 2 Sigh seas 
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tion Area contains 13,428 acres of lakes, streams, forests 
and fields. The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
and Michigan State College at East Lansing are less 
than 40 miles away. 

You'll find satisfaction in Jackson—a good place to 
work and live, a great place to locate an industry or a 
business. May we supply further information? 


Check “Vhese 7eduantages of 
Outstate Michigan 


%& Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Manufacturing Parts, Materials and Supplies 
% Many Basic Materials Right at Hand 
% No State Income Tax % Unlimited Fresh Water Supply 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
% Dependable Electric and Natural Gas Service at Fair Rates 
%& Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 


%& Woods and Lakes That Have Made This a 
Foremost Vacation Area 


Nt it Den 
FOR FURTHA ByelOP ER v 
Industrio\ YY PO Co, 


CONSUME picniGAN 
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served by Consumers Power Company 
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Network 
For 


nomical transportation network 
has been a most important and 
contributing factor in the post- 
war expansion of the U.S. Gulf 
Ports. In most instances, loading 
and unloading is accomplished 
ship-side, a further step in fast- 
er service. 

Delta Line’s dependable ser- 
vice, combined with favorable 
mid-continent freight rates to 
and from Gulf Ports spell “eco- 
nomy” and “profit” to world 
traders and encourage their 
specifying “ship via Delta.” 


Vela Le 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC. NEW ORLEANS 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON ST. Louis 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








how many. She looks younger than her 
years, is still energetic enough to have 
taken on a three-month tour of 30 cities 
as advance agent for Sunset Boulevard. 
She insists, with justice (but probably in 
vain): “It is mot the story of my life.” 

Like Norma Desmond, Actress Swanson 
worked for Mack Sennett and Cecil B. 
DeMille (who always called her “young 
fellow,” as he does in the film), and lived 
in a 25-room mansion off Sunset Boule- 
vard during her heyday in the ’20s, when 
she was an adored and emulated symbol 
of glamour. Unlike Norma, she made one 
of her biggest hits (The Trespasser) after 
sound came in, kept constructively busy 
during the years that she pined for anoth- 
er screen career. Her role in Sunset Boule- 
vard has already brought her a gnawing 
problem: How can she top it? 


Panic in the Streets (20th Century- 
Fox) puts an exciting new twist into a 
thriller about a manhunt in New Orleans. 
The City’s police have just 48 hours to 
head off a deadly epidemic of pneumonic 
plague* by finding the unknown and un- 
witting carrier-—a murder accomplice with 
every reason to stay out of their way. 

Scripter Richard Murphy's screenplay 
skillfully exploits not only a good story 
idea but a colorful New Orleans back- 
ground: docks, slums, warehouses, sleazy 
restaurants, a seaman’s hiring hall, the 
French Market. Director Elia (Boomer- 
ang!) Kazan filmed his picture with vigor 
and imagination. Though authentic set- 
tings have become a cinematic common- 
place, few directors can match Kazan at 
filling them with people whose behavior 
seems equally authentic. The combination 
of a real city and Kazan’s knack for close- 
ly observed human detail (e.g., the table 
manners of a thug pawing at his food) 
charges the picture with such pungent 
atmosphere that the moviegoer can all 
but smell it. 

Richard Widmark plays a doctor in 
the U.S. Public Health Service who sig- 
nals the manhunt when an autopsy shows 
that the corpse of an unknown murdered 
man is full of plague bacilli, He warns 
the police that the man who dumped 
the body into the river may also be in- 
fected, gives them a deadline based on the 
disease’s incubation period. Skeptically, a 
police captain (Paul Douglas) sets his 
men scouring the city. With little to go 
on, they face the added handicap of keep- 
ing the news from the public and avoiding 
a panicky exodus that might spread the 
plague all over the U.S. The film builds 
up a full head of suspense by showing how 
the murder was committed and then alter- 
nating between the progress of the police 
and the movements of the murderer and 
his henchmen. 

The climactic chase is overlong and a 
little too ingenious; it gets so bound up 
with the machinery of a coffee warehouse 
that it becomes unintentionally funny. 
Some quiet interludes of Hero Widmark’s 
home life, intended to give him romantic 


% The pulmonary (and worst) form of bubonic 
plague—the medieval Black Death, 








WALTER PaLance & ZERO MOSTEL 
Bacilli determine the deadline. 


interest and deeper motivation, seem 
grafted onto the plot and gain nothing 
from the mannered acting of Barbara Bel 
Geddes as his wife. 

Widmark’s role gives him a chance to 
show the versatility of his considerable 
talent. Douglas, typecast as the gruff but 
good cop, delivers his usual sound per- 
formance. But moviegoers may be most 
impressed by Nightclub Comedian Zero 
Mostel’s straight portrayal of a sniveling 
grifter, and the striking debut of able 
Villain Walter Palance, a onetime prize- 
fighter with a face like a Halloween mask. 


Current & CHoIce 


The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Time, 
July 3). 

The Lawless. A low-budget, high- 
voltage treatment of mob violence in a 
small U.S. town; with Macdonald Carey 
and Gail Russell (Tre, July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston’s clinical account of a $1,000,000 
burglary and what makes the burglars tick; 
with Sterling Hayden (Time, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
shines as the hapless parent in a skilled 
version of the Edward Streeter comic 
bestseller (Time, May 29). 

Annie Get Your Gun. An adaptation 
of the Broadway musicomedy hit gives 
the screen Irving Berlin’s best score and 
a Hutton her best role (Trae, April 
24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but still spry “comedy romance in 
pantomime” (Tre, April 17). 

Cinderella. A Walt Disney menagerie 
puts new life into the old nursery classic 
(Tie, Feb. 20). 
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American Universal “Ten-Twenty”’ Desks in Broadway School, San Jose, California 


What the wisest parent wants 


John Dewey, one of the greatest educa- 
tors of our time, has written in his 
book, The School and Society: “What the 
best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community 
want for all its children.” 

Good eyesight, good posture, good 
health—these are wanted by every par- 
ent and every community for all chil- 
dren. School seating has been proved 
to have a direct bearing on all three. 
And there is one desk that meets all 
modern requirements—the new Ameri- 
can Universal ‘’Ten-Twenty” Desk. 

This is the only desk that offers all 


three desk-top positions needed to 
accommodate all kinds of school work. 
It is the only desk with automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment, permitting 
focal adjustment for all work with any 
desk-top position. It offers many other 
advantages contributing to better eye- 
sight, better posture, better health, and 
better grades. It is a vast help to both 
pupils and teachers. 

Yet the price difference between the 
“Ten-Twenty” and the cheapest desk 
with chair is sometimes as little as one- 
half of one per cent of the total per- 
pupil cost of a new school! 


CAmetican Sealing Company WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 







GRAND RAPIOS 2, MICHIGAN © BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers of School, Church, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


FREE: Send a postal card today for your free copy of the new 
illustrated booklet, ““The Case for the “Ten-Twenty’,” 
including first-hand use reports from educators, 








Freedom from Thought 


THe Backwarp Brive (180 pp.}—Au- 
brey Menen—Scribner ($2.75). 


Uncle Giorgio was the sagest bandit 
chieftain in Sicily and, as a man of rugged 
common sense, considerably disturbed 
about his favorite nephew, Aquila. Pa- 
lermo University had turned the poor boy 
into an intellectual. In particular, Aquila 
had gone overboard for the doctrines in 
the books of Oxford’s Professor Lissom, 
the great advocate of free love and flexible 
philosophy. Clearly, the boy’s only hope 
was his beautiful, semi-literate fiancée, 
Anisetta, who had a down-to-earth de- 
termination to marry Aquila and start 
having twelve children right away. 

Uncle Giorgio thought that Anisetta 
was going to do a lot for the boy, but he 
didn’t rely altogether on her simplicity 
and good looks to bring Aquila to his 
senses. When they got married, Giorgio 
presented them with all the forged money 
and papers needed for a trip to England 
and escorted them off to let Aquila meet 
the great Professor Lissom in person. 

"Back Tuesday." When they got to 
Oxford, the professor was delighted. For 
Aquila, he arranged a series of instructive 
meetings with progressive people that kept 
the young man fully occupied. For Ani- 
setta and himself, the professor set up a 
cozy week in the country. Before she went 
off, Anisetta wrote a note that she thought 
would surely bring Aquila in pursuit, cure 
him of being progressive once & for all: 
“Have gone to live in sin for a week with 
Professor Lissom, back Tuesday lunch— 
your loving wife A.” Uncle Giorgio 
thought the note would be enough, too, 
but it wasn’t. After all, jealousy was 
bourgeois and old hat, and no true pro- 
gressive would deny his wife her emo- 
tional and physical freedom. When he 
thought it over, Aquila was delighted to 
find that Anisetta was picking up modern 
behavior so fast. 

Uncle Giorgio, Anisetta and Author 
Menen’s fans have to go through a lot 
more before Aquila sees the light. After 
the professor comes a French existential- 
ist count, after him a comic American 
from Ohio, and then a comic psychiatrist. 
Finally, to Uncle Giorgio’s great relief, 
Aquila is stung into fighting a duel with 
another comic American—a Southerner, 
suh, that only a British writer could dream 
up—and the pair leap into each other’s 
arms. The book ends two years later with 
Aquila hugging his wife and benignly 
watching baby shred up his books, The 
couple are settling down to true happiness 
securely based on freedom from thought. 

South-Southeast. Half-Indian, _half- 
Irish Author Menen’s little parable is fair 
sport as far as it goes, but it is a comedown 
from his witty and pointed satirical novel 
about the British in India, The Prevalence 
of Witches (1948). The Backward Bride 
seems meant to be profound in a Shavian 
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AUBREY MENEN 
After the Oxford professor, a psychiatrist. 


way when it is not trying to be like Nor- 
man Douglas’ South Wind. It is as far 
from either model as it is from the double 
target roughly caricatured in the descrip- 
tion of Professor Lissom. The professor is 
somewhere south-southeast of Philosopher 
Bertrand Russell and the plump Blooms- 
bury hedonist, C.E.M. Joad. All that fidg- 
ety Satirist Menen succeeds in doing in 
his jape is to remind the reader what neat 
debaters those two are. 

The book does stir a mild interest with 
the problem of Anisetta’s technique. She 
gets home to Aquila spotless. How does 


Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
Ettior Paut 
For the Paris brokers, garbage trucks, 






she get so much accommodation, food and 
mileage (a trip to Paris) out of her lovers 
without giving anything but mother-wit 
dialectics in return? Chatty about every- 
thing else, Author Menen glides silently 
past this point. 


One Man's Paris 


SPRINGTIME IN Paris (364 pp.}—Elliot 
Paul—Random House ($3.50). 


France may have changed in ten years 
but not the French. Not, at least, in the 
Rue de la Huchette, a short, crowded Left 
Bank street that runs parallel to the Seine. 
Peripatetic Novelist Elliot Paul ought to 
know. He lived there, off & on, for 18 
years before the war, came back to the 
U.S. and wrote his bestselling The Last 
Time I Saw Paris (Tre, April 27, 1942). 

Returning to Paris last spring, Paul 
made a beeline for the Rue de la Huchette, 
like a man taking up again with an old but 
still tantalizing mistress. He sat down im- 
mediately to write another book about his 
shabby but still high-pitched and mercu- 
rial street. It hadn’t changed much and 
neither has Paul’s way of writing about it. 

Slow Down the Baggage. Springtime 
in Paris is a glib, sentimental report which 
tells a lot more than its uncompromisingly 
Francophile author intended. Just as The 
Last Time unwittingly exposed some of 
the political and social degeneracy that 
helped France to her downfall, so Spring- 
time airily touches on contemporary 
blotches of decay that might be just as 
deadly. 

Even his beloved Rue de la Huchette, 
Paul found, has its quota of Communists. 
In a crisis, they and their fellows would 
be more dangerous—because more dedi- 
cated—than the collaborators of World 
War II. Through the labor unions, they 
controlled the daily life of Paris, made 
their power felt in ways that ranged from 
anti-U.S, propaganda to slowdowns in de- 
livering baggage to priests. When the 
clerks at the Paris stock exchange went on 
strike, says Paul, the Communist-influenced 
sanitation department massed loaded gar- 
bage trucks near the Bourse building to 
help bring the brokers to terms. 

Butcher to the Stand. Paul found many 
of his old friends still around, most of 
them still fiercely individualistic and stub- 
bornly provincial. The prostitutes, official- 
ly outlawed, were still in business. Mon- 
sieur Monge, the horse butcher, was at his 
old stand and doing better than ever. 
Young Dr. Thiouville, a Communist, was 
new, but Paul decided that he was a fine 
fellow because his leftishness did not get 
between him and the Hippocratic oath. 
Love was going on as usual, with all its 
old Gallic casualness; so was French in- 
efficiency (wretched telephone service, ex- 
asperating loafing on the job). Paul de- 
cided it was all just as endearing as ever. 

There is little doubt that Author Paul 
loves the Rue de la Huchette, its food, its 
people and its liveliness. His weakness as a 
reporter of it is not so much his frank 
bias as his congenital tendency to smother 
his account in cuteness. Springtime is Paris 
seen through the bottom of a wineglass. 
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They Stole Crosses 


THe Secret Game (187 pp.}—Francois 
Boyer—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 


To write convincingly about a child’s 
reaction to violence is one real test of a 
novelist’s skill. A few novelists have done 
it surpassingly well, notably Englishman 
Richard Hughes in his classic High Wind 
in Jamaica, Frenchman Francois Boyer, a 
30-year-old movie scenarist, does not 
match his predecessors in The Secret 
Game, but his story is so ingenious that it 
obscures the fact that he does not entire- 
ly succeed. 

Nine-year-old Paulette had seen her 
parents killed when Nazi planes machine- 
gunned a refugee column in France. Death 
was an intimate presence: a “big wolf” in 
the sky, cries and confusion on the road, 
then corpses pushed into ditches. 

When Paulette wandered off the road 
to the quiet hamlet of Saint-Faix, she was 
given shelter by a peasant family. They 
made a home for her, but they could not 
understand how much she needed warmth 
and reassurance. Only Michel, the young- 
est in the family, understood her fierce 
affection for dead little animals. It was he 
who suggested their secret game. They 
buried dead moles, rats and lizards be- 
neath improvised crosses, a ceremony 
which somehow consoled Paulette. To get 
more crosses, they began raiding the cem- 
etery and the church. With covetous eyes, 
they examined the crosses, trying to de- 
cide which cross would best fit which 
animal. One tall stone cross seemed just 
right for a giraffe. 

The game ended when Michel climbed 
to the top of the church to pull down its 
shaky cross. He fell, but only Paulette 
saw him fall. A little later, his family 
stumbled across the children’s miniature 
cemetery, with its crosses labeled “Mole,” 
“Rat,” “Lizard,” “3 Ladybirds,” “15 Ants,” 
“6 Flies.” They did not think to look for 
Michel under the largest cross of all, the 
one from the church, where Paulette had 
buried him before wandering away. 

Author Boyer has hit upon a powerful 
idea for suggesting the havoc that war can 
leave in children’s minds, but he has hard- 
ly done more than suggest it. Writing with 
an economy that amounts to sparseness, 
he comes closer to achieving a fine 
scenario than a fine novel. 


Space Ahoy! 


Lancetot Bices: SpAcEMAN (224 pp.) 
—Nelson Bond—Doubleday ($2.50). 


“We blasted from a Long Island cradle, 
set course for Europa, waited till we were 
about six hours away from Earth’s gravi- 
tational field, then cut over to Biggs’s 
velocity intensifier, using which we could 
look forward to setting foot on Europa 
within two days at the most.” 

Such specialized patter will probably 
give no trouble at all to admirers of 
Comic-Strip Hero Buck Rogers and his 
legion of spaceship-flying, planet-exploring 
imitators. But to those who have never 
exposed themselves to the comic strips, 
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Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
| telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 
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BUTLER 
Steel 
Buildings 
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Savings of 3314% to 50% over 
other structures are reported 
by users of Butler Buildings. 
Too, they praise the adapta- 
bility, fast erection and per- 
manence of these buildings. 


See how quickly and economi- 
cally you can put them to work 
for you. Mail coupon today for 
full information. 


Easily insulated at lowest cost. 
Sizes ; 20’, 24’, 28’, 32’, 36’, 40’, 50’ and 
60' widths. Lengths variable. 


See Your Local Butler Distributor or... 
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Mail This Coupon TODAY! 
Address Dept, T28 at Office Nearest You: 
7490 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3£, Mo. 
990 éth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. 


Tell me how Butler Buildings can be adapted for 








the pseudo-scientific gobbledygook that 
spews forth from every page of Lancelot 
Biggs: Spaceman may cause some con- 
fusion for a while. 

The persistent will get the hang of it. 
Spaceman’s hero may live in the 22nd 
Century, serve as third mate on a 200,- 
oco-m.p.h, Earth-to-Venus spaceship, and 
burble endlessly about ray guns and space- 
ports, but Lancelot himself is an old 
stand-by. Adorned with an “over-sized 
Adam’s apple, ears like a loving cup’s 
handles, and a grin like a Saint Bernard 
puppy,” Lancelot is that time-tested hero, 
the gangling young whippersnapper who 
loves to tinker—and more often than not 
tinkers his way to a fabulous discovery. 
With the greatest of ease he captures a 
group of space pirates who try to hold up 
his ship in mid-stratosphere, invents a 
velocity intensifier which ups his ship’s 





LANCELOT Biccs 
He loves to tinker. 


speed to 670 million m.p.h. As his crown- 
ing feat, he manages to immaterialize his 
spaceship so that it can pass straight 
through the planet Jupiter, then material- 
ize it again on the other side. Author Nel- 
son Bond, who used to write westerns, has 
merely put a Space Age icing on the old 
Wild West conventions. There is even a 
land rush—not by bumpy covered wagons, 
but by spaceships streaking away with 
jets blazing toward newly explored planets. 
Lancelot Biggs is chiefly notable as a 
publisher’s trail-blazer. Until recently, sci- 
ence fiction has been available only in the 
comic books, in books for boys, and in the 
publications of a few obscure but dedicat- 
ed specialized publishing houses (Tre, 
May 30, 1949). Last year Publisher Dou- 
bleday, with one eye on flying saucers and 
the other on an unexplored trade-book 
market, plunged into science fiction, quick- 
ly issued five titles (Lancelot Biggs is the 
sixth). With sales and reprint prospects 
looking brisk, U.S. readers can brace them- 
selves for more long rides into space. 
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What is so right about this picture? 


Is rv THAT Dad’s finally retired ... the old alarm 
clock gagged for good? 

Is it because now Mom won't have to watch 
him leave for the office any more, looking just a 
little bit tired? 

Or is it because now Dad and Mom will be start- 
ing an especially happy time of life together? 

We think it’s all these things—all the things that 
are only made possible by financial security, 

Nearly everyone seeks financial security, but 
far too few find it. That’s because financial security 
seldom is achieved without a sound, carefully ex- 
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ecuted savings plan! 


U. S. Savings Bonds offer you two absolutely 
safe, automatic plans for saving: The Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. 


By signing up for one or the other of these 
plans, U. S. Savings Bends are purchased for you 
out of your savings or income . . . automatically. 
You can’t forget to save... your saving is done for 
you! And remember, U. S. Savings Bonds pay you 
4 dollars for every 3 invested, in ten years. 


Start planning your own retirement today! 


Automatic saving is sure saving - US. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 








KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 


in Toiantid 
Novy 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 


A s man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 
y 


taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men.are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velva brightens, braces 
your skin after shaving, 


gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. Try it! 





















































Francis Grover Cleveland, pioneer in 


the Summer Theatre movement and son 











Jungle Healer 


White Witcn Doctor (276 pp.J— 
Louise A. Stinetor-—Westminster ($3). 


It is by no means certain that the cover 
artist for White Witch Doctor read the 
book. The red-lipped, white-helmeted girl 
on the jacket looks like a dewy-eyed deb 
on safari; actually, the heroine is a med- 
ical missionary in her gos. The book is 
also called a novel and is offered as such 
by the Literary Guild. In sober fact, few 
fiction writers have ever displayed less 
control of the novelist’s art than Author 
Louise Stinetorf. Nonetheless, her story 
of missionary life in Africa has enough 
candor, sympathy and even occasional ex- 
citement to win it a large number of mid- 
summer readers. 

When Spinster Ellen Burton reached 
the Congo, her equipment for work as a 


A few of the members: Lauritz Melchior, Norman 


Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 


of the late President, is a member of the 
Aqua Velva After-Shave Club. 
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Friendly Moultile floors 


J 
create good will 
Callers at Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, 
are pleasantly greeted by this Moul- 
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! tile floor with its warm, mellow 

1 colors and attractive design. Soft- 

! walking but hard-wearing ... that’s 

' Moultile. Throughout the years no 

! fading, no trace of wear, no need 
\ for costly periodic refinishing. Yes, 
1 Moultile lives out its promise of 
1 rock-bottom economy. Leading 
1 architects favor Moultile for offices, 
1 stores, schools, hospitals and homes. 

\ Before you build or remodel get 
\ floor recommendations from Thos. 
\ Moulding .. . 80 years in the build- 

ing industry. Write today for cata- 

\ log to: Txos. Movutpinc Fioor Mrc. 
\ Co., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. 


\.T-8, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Louise STINETORF 
Mama was the village hunter. 


missionary consisted of a course at nurs- 
ing school, a calm belief in God and a high 
quota of Indiana common sense. She need- 
ed all three. But she also developed a kind 
of talent that was not indicated by her 
attitude or training. 

During her first night at her first mis- 
sionary station, Ellen became hysterical 
when a python glided into her hut. But 
soon after, having bought some firearms 
and learned to use them, she became the 
village hunter and kept the whole area in 
meat, shooting game as big as hippopota- 
mus. She knew nothing about surgery, 
but she studied old medical textbooks 
and, assisted by grit and prayer, tackled 
whatever came her way with uncommon 
success. She bought a wonderfully intelli- 
gent old Negro woman from her husband 
(for a few empty tin cans, a little salt and 
a length of cloth) and trained her to be- 
come a first-class nurse. With makeshift 
instruments and chronically insufficient 
supplies, together they tended the sick 
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Over an enormous area of jungle. Ellen | 
was horrified when Aganza's primitive cure 
for a psychiatric case turned out to be a 
kick in the backside, but it seemed to work. 

Missionary Burton, more successful 
with bodies than she was with souls, made 
few converts. But to all the natives she 
was Mama, a courageous white witch doc- 
tor who succeeded with hard cases and 
never asked anything in return. 

Author Stinetorf makes only one pass 
at romance, quickly drops it in obvious 
discomfort. Her story might have been 
better as non-fiction, but its air of authen- 
ticity (Louise Stinetorf was an education- 
al missionary in Palestine, spent her vaca- 
tions in Africa) and its very unawareness 
of the niceties of fiction keep it from 
sounding like a bad novel. It is just primi- 
tive enough to be fresh. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Old Bailey and Its Trials, by 
Bernard O'Donnell. A hair-raising history 
of London’s famous, once infamous, old 
court of law (Trae, Aug. 7). 

Beyond Defeat, by Hans Richter. The 
last, lost stages of World War II as seen 
by Germans who fought at Cassino. A 
rough but engrossing novel by a onetime 
private in Hitler's Wehrmacht (Time, 
July 31). 





The Child Who Never Grew, by Pear! 
Buck. The simple and memorable story of 
Novelist Pearl Buck’s effort to make a life 
for her mentally retarded child (Time, 
July 24). 

Two Adolescents, by Alberto Moravia. 
Two Italian boys in the perils of puberty. | 
Avoiding the perils of bathos, Author 
Moravia (Woman of Rome) keeps his 
storytelling clear and dry (Time, July 24). 

Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
dozen contemporary novelists; reissued as 
the first of a new Trollope series (Time, 
July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Time, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. A selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
footnotes to the U.S. story (Tre, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder, 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early roth Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Time, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster, A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary coun- 
try town (Time, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece”; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison town 
of the 1830s, published in English for the 
first time (Time, June 26). 
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“THAT'S NATURAL, ® ed 
BLACKIE. PEOPLE ARE 
ALWAYS LOOKING FOR US, BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW THAT BLACK & WHITE'S 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


¥ =e K & WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. «© SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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GUINEA PIG for Your Drying Problems 


This experimental drier and flaker has a vital mission to perform 
for the food, drug, chemical, paper, plastic, textiles and allied 
industries. It was built by Lukenweld with a two-fold purpose 
. . . (1) to help industrial concerns solve their drying, cooling 
and flaking problems and, (2) to point the way to practical im- 
provements in drying machinery and methods. 


The machine is designed for operation under all sorts of con- 
ditions with various heating and cooling mediums at speeds 
from 10 to 1100 feet per minute and internal pressures up to 
200 psi. To permit corrosion, erosion and heat transfer tests, 
interchangeable 24" face, 24" diameter, single and double 
shell rolls of various corrosion-resistant metals have been 
provided. 


This is typical of Lukenweld Research Projects designed to 
develop engineering data which will reduce the cost and im- 
prove the performance of machines and equipment . . . one of 
the extras you can expect when you put your process machinery 
problems up to Lukenweld. With the experimental drier de- 
scribed, you can have us make an analysis of your drying, 
flaking or cooling operations with an eye toward increased 
production, lower costs and reduced maintenance. Address, 
Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company, 476 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Improved machinery for improved processes through engineering =] 
LUKENS 


LUKENWELD — 


A DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 
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| the rooster’s neck: “I was mac 








MISCELLANY 


With Interest. In Albuquerque, when 


an applicant was refused a $3 





loan, he 








pistol and robbed the Central 
Finance Co. of $378. 


Home to Roost. In Milwaukee, an elec- 
trician treated his son and 39 other boys 
to chicken din 
bill with $ 
$120 check the restaurateur had given 
him in 1948 in payment for some elec- 
trical work. 





ers In a rest 


1urant, paid the 






the worthless 


Private Lives. In Portland, Ore., the 
state liquor commission reported that 
most small-town Oregonians buy their 
liquor in other towns than their own, sug- 
gested possible explanations the buyer 
does not want to be seen buying liquor by 


1) other members of his church congrega- 


| tion, 2) his creditors, 3) friends who 


might stop by for a drink. 


News. In Paris, Justin Roulet was 
fined 5,000 francs for biting his neigh- 
bor's dog. 


It's Like This . . . In Pueblo, Colo., 
Rookie Policeman James Scanlon, demon- 
strating how Rookie Policeman Harlen J. 


| Allen had accidentally shot himself in 


the leg, shot himself in the leg. 


Booby Trap. In Buffalo, John Sheer 
was arrested when he tried to drive away 
with a police car, pushed the siren button 
instead of the starter. 


Sentimentalist. In St, Joseph, Mo., a 
thief broke into the sheriff's office, made 
off with the cornerstone of the old j iil. 


Family Circle. In Greenville, S.C., Mrs. 
Myrtle Penland willed all her property to 
her husband, on condition that: 1) their 
mule be provided for until it is of no 
further use, then shot “in the most hu- 
mane fashion”: 2) their dog be furnished 
with a heated room in winter. 


Inside Job. In Vancouver, B.C., Frank 
Dewey announced that he plans to mar- 
ket a burglarproof lock he designed while 
in jail. 


The Criminal Mind. In San José, Costa 
Rica, thieves broke into a chicken coop 
carried off all the hens, left a note tied to 
a widow- 








er at 2 o'clock this morning.” 


Blind Spot. In Jersey City, Fortune- 


| teller Rachel Lilly called up the police, 


isked them to help her find her car and 


| her crystal ball. 


With Both Feet. In Chicago, a young 
man who clai 1 he had been b umboozled 
by women dancing teachers sued to void 
contracts calling for $4,554 worth of danc- 





» | ing lessons. 
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for the first time since Repeal 
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BOTTL ED IN BOND 
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It took eight 
long years to bring 


it back, and each year 
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Rye or Bourbon 


Quy ScHENLEY MEANS QUTSTANDING SuPERIORITY + + © BY THE MAKERS OF SMOOTH, SOCIABLE SCHENLEY 
OLD SCHENLEY, 100 PROOF. SCHENLEY RESERVE RARE BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC., N. Y. C. 
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NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT 
ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 








due to smoking 


Make your own 
30-Day Came! 


MILDNESS Test 


in your'T-ZONE” 





ey LAE 


(T for Throat—T for Taste)! 
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As a singer, | welcome 
Camel mildness. Camels 
agree with my throat...and 
they taste so good !” 








Nee LU J 


STAR OF MUSICAL COMEDY 


She acts... she sings... she dances—she be- 
strides the Broadway stage with a gusto that 
has landed her the 
dozen musicals. 


lead roles in nearly a 
The punch with which 
Nanette puts over a song shows how unspar- 
ingly she uses her voice, day in and day out. 





( ME ;700, MISS FABRAY! Y ) 


\'M NO SINGER , BUT 
THROAT IRRITATION \ . 
& <4 
re = ° : 
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DOESN'T GO WITH ME 
EITHER. | SMOKE 
CAMELS — 
THEY'RE MILD! 









Not one single case of throat irritation 


@ Yes, these were the findings 
of noted throat specialists 
after a total of 2,470 weekly 
examinations of the throats of 
hundreds of men and women 
who smoked Camels—and only 
Camels —for 30 consecutive 
days. 





